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Nation, Ine., 
red as second-class matter, ’ 
, under the act of March 
Pre 


Decer 


Suilding. 


The Shape of Things 


AMERICAN DIPLOMACY HAS MOVED IN THREE 


directions during the past week. It has a 


CCcOnNomk } 


hope of discouraging further obviously 


g | 
$10n, It 


Ich More 


but not mi 


wll 
has thrown its full weight into the 


prevent Vichy from yiclding to Hitler in 
yiclded to Hitler-plus-Tokyo in the Far East 
pledged all “practi able’ 
resistance to Hitler. W<« 
permanent value of the 


others. The State 


CCONOM | 
have far more co 
last move 
Department's handling ot 
ti] ee 
still is, fatally weak, as events are 
nation of bribes and warnings appli 
for the moment strengthen the element 
pose full ind complete collaboration 
hat it will fail in the long run we are certain 
yicld to Hitler when it must, as it yielck 
The Ameri 
rht mp } tI } \A oht f th 
nt compared with the weight of th 


But hely to Russt 


weight of 


- soil of Fran 


vestment in strength, not weakness. The Ru 
has not only revealed amazing power and det 


} ; | j ; 
but has survived without any materia 


The promise of American help will stimulate 


resistance in every part of the world mort 
than any measure taken since the lend-] 
pas d ” 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN THI 


stig 
Polish governm« 


THI 
Union and th 


war between the two countries and providin 


estadDlishnment ol 

of considera pol ul a rtar It clin 

the most scr obstacles to eff cooper 
i 

the British and Soviet governments. It destr 


tant prop in Hitler’s anti-Russian crusade. Al 
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ANC 


nt-in-cxile cn 
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ressure to Jay in in the 


al’ 


pplied mor 
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res 
rl 


efttort to 


Atrica 


} 
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Gye? n 
a i! ] 
’ rf 
| 
lemocratic 
effecti 
bill was 


SOVIET 


minimizes, if it does not altogether remove, on 


gravest problems to be fact d in making th | 
Hitler's defeat. The pact it If is, as the 


describes it, ‘a miracle of conciliation.” 


far-reaching 


oncessions 


claims to the boundaries est 


The Soviet Union with 





th f I of Riga or the d 

f Y s f | Some Polish leaders are 

irted to £ t against the new agreement, 

| t r differences will be resolved. 
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] ( I uc led in d 
of the Br 1 appcasers From th 
( of the H rt ¢ 1 roar 
f lf h Mr. Eden | too vy, Wat 1 
S f r day that all | of cco 


1 | ndence upon the Ax 
N ic For Or! finally considering Franco 
t it | i candidate for the blac] 
1 that our State Departn 
\  \\ | » trying to use Spain as 
f tl ycracies. Frat 
to t I 1 An in countries f heir 
wrt for Adolf Hitler oly war” against Russia 1s 
f the d » which th Spanish dictator 
1s Phal hav ie the real nt of Nazi 
that part of the Western Hemispher 
M B rl nd in hand tn Latin 
America to sabotage Washington's attempts to rein! 
intercontinental solidarity. Only eight hours after thi 
f was delivered, a note from the Wilhelmstrasse was 
rculated in the same countrics blaming the United States 
Belmonte case in Bolivia. According to Berlin, 


the whole Bolivian Nazi plot was an invention forged 


hi 1 with the pur] of “taking advantag 
! | 1 atime ph re created by this kind of nc 
to obtain concessions of military and naval bases in 


| cactly the same words were used by 


press in Madrid in commenting upon th 


rtive attempt in La Paz. One can hardly sce what 
Ivant ire still expected in Washington from main- 
{ diplomat tuation whose only appreciable 


tu P| 
result is to provide Hitler with a group of consuls and 


» represent themselves as members of the for 
r\ - of Spain but in reality do the job of the 
German and Italian consuls expelled from this country. 
” 


HAVE 
er of Latin 
Nazi putsch in 
| the expulsion of the German minister to that 
‘followed by Argen 
tina’s seizure of German diplomatic pouches containing 
in illegal short-wave radio-sending sect and various docu 


NAZI ACTIVITIES IN THIS HEMISPHERI 
t back by fresh disclosures in a numl 


r of th 


rsons were arrested 


ments in code. A few days later five 


















The NA \ugust 
in Parana, charged with plotting against Is 
government, and in Rosario, Argentina’s s n 
city, the he idgu irters of the German Welfar to ni 
tural Association were raided and found to has 
siderable stocks of propaganda material. In ( rustful « 
Nazis have been arrested on the charge of fit e squat 
activities, and President Batista has sought to od 
activities of the Spanish Phalangists on the g xecutivi 
they are Hitler-inspired. An Axis newspaper junists, 
suppressed in Brazil for propaganda against t tact 
States, and the German-owned Transocean N vood st 
has been shown in federal court to be the , WwW 
Nazi propaganda in Uruguay, Peru, and s of 
South American countries. There are indi the fast 
these revelations have finally awakened | 1 
to the danger of Nazi methods of penctrat convent! 


enced observers who have recently returned 
Rio Gran le 
progress which has been made toward hen 
rity during the past year. They agree, how 
“Yankee im} . - 


lingers and is easily fanned into flame by a stat 


le is far from won. Distrust of 


that recently made by Senator Clark of Idaho 


that we follow Hitler’s ex 


imple and seize th 
Pro sident Roos 


time in putting Senator Clark in his place. 


Latin America. Fortunately, 


»¥ 


DELEGATES TO THE SIXTH CONVEN' 5 
the United Automobile Workers at Buffalo a: lined t 





Ford cars put at their disposal by the com else is d 
merry fact symbolizes the union’s greatest victor Volunta 
year, or of any year—a signed contract with t Secretar 
Motor Company which increased the U. A. W.'s tic acti 
ship by 120,000. That membership now stand ial sa 
than 500,000, representing an increase of 93 per 

over last year. The main issue before the con, ystem 1 
the proposed cut of 50 per cent in automobil of priv 
tion. As President R. J. Thomas pointed out i: lriving 
address, it is cold comfort to be told by Leon Hend be prefe 
that if the C. I. O.’s plan for mass productior Britain. 


planes had been followed, the automobile industry 
not now be in a quandary and 200,000 worker 


not be facing unemployment at a time when all a 


man-power should be utilized for defense. Mr. 1 every fr 
proposed a joint conference of automobile manag lemand 
labor, and government experts to devise a progt H 

would prevent dislocation. We hope the U. A. W Connall 


this demand with all its strength. 
4 
ANOTHER BEFORE THE CONVENTION which j 
is that of Communist domination in certain sectors 
There 


to bar Communists, Nazis, and Fascists from any 0! 


ISSUE 
union 


is a strong administration move unde: the Wa 


position on the plausible ground that no one whose titst 











and 


fast growing aircraft locals of the U. A. W 
a chance to regain a controlling vote at the present 
ion. The sh vn sl Id | terest 
y 


IE BLACKOUT OF GASOLINE FILLING PUMPS 


. ‘ 

7 t t t } + 
l p. m. and a. m. has Deen successful so far 

—— : 
pl ( iS CO ri ] I cn tC reports agr that 
? . ++ 
ymme Savin may resuit ft! n the experi” I 
’ , , 

to fall far short of the one-thit 1 which Sect 

Y } ! ; ] - ; ) + } 
Ickes declares to De necessary 1f rationing 1s to De 


The experiment illustrates the difficulties in- 
| 


1 


luntary curtailment of consumer buying in 


‘ 


st of national defense. Although an overwh 


rity of the are prepared to 


rr defense if necessary, they are disin 
] ] ] = 

make them unless they are sure that everyone 

loing the same thing under patriotic compulsion. 


gasoline , sucn as 


iry curtailment of the use of 
ry Ickes called for, places a premium on unpatri- 
nn because it 1s virtually impossible to organizc 
tions against those who fail to comply. Ration- 
has its drawbacks. It will be difficult to set up a 
which makes full allowance for the necessary uses 
ite motor cars and yet prevents mere pleasure 
But 


referred to 


1 


certainly to 





the hardships of rationing are 


any curtailment in the shipment of oil to 


ns 


lO PASS A BILL PERMITTING THE SOLUTION 
would be 


f labor problems by bayonet 
] 


to encourage 


recalcitrant and greedy employer to refuse wage 
ls and call for troops instead. We are glad the 
H by a vote of 255 to 114, has again rejected the 


The bill, as hilip 
ym pul 
"and it 
to be confused with the property-requisition bill 
Both Under Secretary of 


War Patterson and Edward F. Grady, Labor Adviser to 


lly bill, even in its revised form 


\ ae 
Murray said, was “not intended to exercise any c 
against management, but only against labor, 


qf ; 


which is still before Congress 


War Department, asked for passage of the revised 
tim< 
We are sorry to see that House Democratic Leader John 


Connally measure; they should know better next 








THE DEVELOPMENT OF 11 


1] 
1 Y ' | } 
IS IhMOTe TIKCLY CO LK 


newspapers to control it. Test ny betore tl | 


Ca { ( 1 Por I 
rel ¢ | i | \ « 
i 
SCIIS¢ A tl 1 | [ \ { ra I I 
trans Cail { l] l ( I \ 
deal n enterpri Nill pro ' LI 
if if IM f ft 
vhich fear 1 ] i 
to dev | | M 1 | \ t] Al 8 mn 4 
iny to devclop the competing metal, magnesium. \ 


p: 
the growing pr 
y g | 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association 1s digging in f 
long fight when the hearings resume in November 
Elisha Hanson, counsel of the A. N. P. A., admitted 1 
he has been advising 


FCC to 


investigation was tllegal. This pe 


ss-radio monopoly at stake, the Amet 


ncw naed by t 


papermen sul por 
on the ground that t 
its the A. N. P. A. intl 


holding the 


ignore the subpox nas 


legality of pre 


radio monopolies but of denying the right of a govern 


agency to hold an 


position not merely of ul 


ment investigation = t¢ 


interest 


public 


whether such combinations are in the 
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COAL MINING IS STILL A SICK INDUSTRY 


and contrary to the tre nd in the rest of business the first 
six coal com] inies CO report scconad ju ricr Carninys sn 
an annual increase in net loss rather than an increa n 


This is the best excuse John L 
shortsighted opposition to the St 


greatest single power and navigation proj 


profits 

for his Lawrence 

way. In the 
1 1 1 1 

on this continen Which would Cnormously incrcase ¢ 

to defend ourselves in war and lower the cost 

ins where 


production in peace, Lewis sees only a m«¢ 


“any tramp steamer will be able to come through t 
projected waterway and dump this coal at any 
Cleveland, Buffalo, and Chicago.” The opposition « 
Lewis, which springs from his instinctive 


operate with big bu 


urye to « 


siness in the maintenance of favor 


competitive conditions, is a 
I 


rious matter 


osed 


} } 1] wr ct ] nter ; 
It adds to the collection of special interests of 


Mt 


price il 








determine 
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Commissioner of New York is even more disquict- 
Je resigned amid gales of laughter after the New 
Post d { th was using Mrs. Dilling’s 


he P t print 1 the fact that 


Commissioner vn | Mayor LaGuardia, 
f the suspects in the Dilling Il This is the 
hi or adviser! 
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INTERESTING TEST OF THE SUPPORT 


1 the government foreign policy will be of- 
i 
by the special el 1 to be held on August 29 


Ox r to t late Representative Stephen 
f 1. At present 1 men even Repub 

» De rats, and one Progressive—have filed 

min Of the ten, nine hold the sam« 
st rormcr nt. T) nth, how 

isat f national r itat ind tested political 

*th—tormer Representative Thomas R. Amlie. Am- 

na genuine liberal ever since his entry into 
Hoover ra id h \ one of th 

1 to perceive the fascist menace in 


jueraded as the Franco crusade in 


For m in 1 matters Amlie paid a 
A few irs ago he fell out with the La Fol 

nd the breal t him his it 1 

I Pr pp 1 him to the Inte 
but Senate Tories caused 
I him t withdray This 

( Lt lar Den 

\ If is ms rtain, hh 
Der f primarics, he will 

» olationist candidat 

\ f ! Lindbergh ire plan 

ff to lick Amlie at at 

formidable, but thet 

f tin the Midw i itt 
I f [ i Ad f { 1S for ] } I a 
! 1 | nm « of 1 IP} rt 


gression 
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“Tn Rising Wrath” 


BY FREDA KIRCHWEY 
URCHILL last we 


¢ +} 


mons to optimism that t 


INSTON CH 


y 


Bi > pco It is a fact he said 

R 1, so treacherous! 1ssal Ited, has stt 
) Magni nt strength and courage and br 

digious and well-deserved slaughter on the N 


} 
scale and is advancing 


a gigantic 


wrath and conviction to the very verge of 


In those words, in the juxtaposition of R 


cessful resistan and America’s ‘rising wt 


Churchill's sense of realism n 
faltered. To those 


in this country at first hand, a contrary fa 


magnificent 


who watch the reactions 


which ofters no temptation to optimism Th 
resistance of Russia, the more compla ent | 
attitude of the United States. Public opiniot 


awake to the unchanging, fundamental dang 
Nazi onslaught on civilization; it 1s still subj< 


rics, to sudden spurts of indignation and lay 


ndifference. Today one can feel in the press 


people one meets a relaxation of tension, al: 
conscious. Things are going pretty well; we 
to turn around and not too much immediatel 
thout. This is the mood, not universal but get 


bloody and courageous resistance of Russia 


resist 


courage and to take every advantage of the ti 


in America, not a determination to 


by the struggle on the easter. front to increa 


of Britain and push the war in the west, | 


sense of detachment. If Russia had gone d 


the Nazi drive, this country would be far « 
“verge of war” than it is today. 
American mind is itself the ready vi 


timism. If the Nazis and the Japanese were 


as they sometimes seem, they would quit th 
ganda of threatening invincibility and stick to t 


theme of peace and harmlessness. Every tim« 


] 


waved a fist under our nose—as when Japan 


Axis to thi accompaniment of threats against 
States, or Germany promised to sink Ameri 


and Ameri an patrols this country has mov 


the challenge. every time they have app if 


stopped, however bri¢ fly, we too have tO} | | 


role of bystander and fixing ou 


ly to the 
for a better view of an interesting but far-off 
This tendency is perhaps natural, Other nati 


manifested it at other crucial moments of history, t 


never, perhaps, at a moment when all the forces 


ind resistance were so fatally engaged. | 


natural, it is also unutterably stupid and danger 














mi the = 


if urse necessary to Win 
is mofe reckles than ne most Cxtrecl t of 
It is a paradox of the tin \ live in { 
ncy, not anger or alarm, ts a sign of insanit 
to uli th ¢ I rf lers to Dor ld 


igrees With most other military ol vers th 
sive action of the War 1S still the battle to Co rol 
| 1 ’ 4 4 
routes to Britain. And he marshals incontrovertt 
( res to show that “the war in the North Atlantic 
being k Ships bearing food 1 war 
: , « ; 
g sunk faster than they can be replaces Not only 
mocratic nations failing to use this interva f 
1\ counter-action } ivé NOL eve 
y 4 } — foht 
If Americans require danger to rous¢ their fighting 
to create the wrath « of which strong action 
rges, let them consider this fact 1n all tts implications 
ind for the world. What is necessary is a view 
mbraces the Russian front, and even the f 
threat in the Pacific, along with the record of 
and insufficiently defended sea lanes in the 
ird the end of his discussion Mr. Mitchell ask 
pertinent question that faces this country today. 
| 
s whether we can possibly act with sufficicnt 
1 direction to save Britain—and so oursel\ 
the spur of an actual declaration of war. He 
, one a ee ae ‘eos ee ee 
Cr nis own he LOL) and 1nd 1 th nm 
vs not exist. No one knows, not even the Presi 
r without a declaration of war the nec« ry 
> 11 1 
military and naval as well as economic, can | 
] Ie fey n 
t >to save a day which 1s already drawing in 
r the President has been al ie to comn nd 
1 - + ‘ ] 
ort of the people for every mayor step lhe 
i I i I 
1 1 re | . ; 
n. I believe he could go much farther and faster 
-_ ae acai a er 
ing that support. The apathy which a 
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ntry 1s not a symptom ol 


m lack of understanding, an ina 


husiasm and support by 


iny 


It 


ity to follow 


reluctance 
bil 

id complicated events without explana 

at bold positions without leadership. It 1 


cle 
belief that the 


} 
t1i0n and 


my 


President can create Neces- 


merely € xpos 


} 1 ’ 
ind very honestly ngers that lie imm«e 
id The 


inkn« »S: 


- the da 


peopl want an | have a right to de- 


they need lance. 


gul 


idershi in a democracy. 


ible that nothing short of a declaration of wa 


1 
Cas¢ involved in Wafr ind, as 


ry or defeat. If this is so, then a « 


undertaken to bring the truth home 


before such a 


be fully Cx] loited 


course 1s determined upon 


The President 


sout of th 
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| { if 
otner im] rial 
t r 
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ve , 
ind pr I 
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11a\ | I 
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Call Japan's bluff 


PAN has tal 


, 
1do-( 


t t if 
A 4 i ( il 
i 
1 


n mad I 
iland. Bey 


‘ 
POL \ Li 


CIUCTHY i { HMirCctl l 
there has been only on 
1) At I If ra 

i lo a4 SOV 
hadive ( capable of bon 
And an atta on th 
into Open confi vith the 
ears even less likely in vi 


{ } 
Ol VAT DY 


\ } 
And 


till not resort 
Japan | 
ja} ill tid 


in Thailand 
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Dutch | 














fight if really clam} Ol [his inter 

t 1 f r VOSS 1) r t 

I I I 1der l th m [ 

O rkit of the Oriental mind. To the credit of 

State Department as a whole, it must be said that not 

a. sh , ' > p ' thy baws baterye Loot the 

ull th perts agree on this interpretation, but the 
rs $ n rack 


A fully effective embargo on oil and other war sup- 
uld stop Japan tor the simple reason that it 


nnot fight without these strategic materials. There is 


United States. On the contrary, Jap policy dur- 
ing the past year and a half has been marked by increas- 
particularly with regard to a clash with the 
United States. The Japanese-inspired press of Indo-China 

it pains to point out that the United States 
is sympathetic with Japanese aspirations and that Britain 
responsil for the threat to the French colony, 


The st} 1 with which the Japanese government met 


American demands in the Tutuila case is indicative of 


Japanese terror of strong American action. 

| Unit States could still prevent the seizure of 
th Great Britain in making it 
r that further Jay f e pen tration would be resist¢ 1 
force. Great Britais ndoubtedly ready for 
Ite defer in Singapore and Burma have been 


strongly reinforced by Australian troops ind powerful 


R A. I nits, R nt Los 1 dispatches indicate plainly 
t] the Br har ring the py ibility of a coun- 
ter-t the event of a J invasion of Thailand, 
but that they hesitate | f uncertainty about the 
United States i" I rtainty in the minds of the 


Japanese may encourage the military to take risks which 
would find few supporter A clearly announced firm 


stand by the two great Western democracies would in 


in a plea for 


“ } | ] ] * *ine "YY +, ry ’ 
Nothing will sap the morale of this nation: 
i 


] | ] : 7 + " 1 
or ruinously than penalizing its sweat an 1 sl 
by the individually undeserved and un 


Defense spending has increased demand; d 
l (l 


duction has curtailed civilian supply. Inflat 


langer, but the President may meet the m 


opposition from those who have talked m 


the past cight years. Congressman Wolcott, 1 
publican member of the House Banking 
Committee, has attacked the Administration 
line with the Tugwellian idea of socializat 
try.’ A Price Control Study Committee has 
ized at the direction of House Republican FI 
Martin, and it will present its own program 
The Administration, leaving both farm 
wages alone, secks to establish price ceilings 
The huge rise in second-quarter profits—23 | 
the first 250 companies to report—shows th 
increased taxes nor increased wages have interfer 
profiteering. In steel, for example, despite wage 
profits were up more than 50 per cent in the g 
Republican program is headed in a different dir 
secks to take advantage of the fear of inflatio: 
curb the prices and profits of industry, but to r 
credit and monetary reforms of the New Deal 
store control of credit to private bankers. The 
iggested by the G. O. P. committee look toward 
interest rates and curtailed government spending | 
af 


prices down. Though this can and will be 
references to Adam Smith, the situation we f 
unlike that of classical economics as a Garand 


unlike a flintlock musket. Financial interests suj 


il 
program because higher interest rates woul 1 inct 


carnings. The Republican program would have no 


mn cither rising industrial profits or rising living 


od 
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would add enormously to the cost of financing defense 
war, and it would hamper the government's ability 

t without consulting the wishes of the money market. 

[he figures cited by the President in his price-control 
ure are frightening, but they do not give an adequate 
ture of the rise in prices which affect the ordinary 
ewife and consumer. The basic-ccommodity index ts 

50 per cent since the start of the war and 24 per cent 
the first of the year. The wholesale-price index has 

1742 per cent since August, 1939, and 10 per cent 
January. These indices understate the impact of de- 
production on the ordinary 


I 
Retail prices have risen more sharply than whol 


ey } 
spending and defens¢ 


Many recorded prices of basic commodities—like 
minum—are deceptive, for premium prices must often 

id to “bootlegging” brokers to obtain delivery. 
Mr. Roosevelt's price-control bill may not be ideal, but 
probably better than any that can be obtained from 
( rress. It 1s a pity that a “farm bloc,” in which great 
canning, sugar, and packing interests hide be- 
overalls of the poor farmer, has already exacted 
110 per cent of a fictitious “parity” in the bill as pre- 


d. As tor wage controls, the experience of steel indi- 


BY LOUIS 


London, August 3, by Cable 
‘TT SPENT twenty-four hours in Bermuda, twenty-cight 
Horta, seventy-two in Lisbon, and arrived in 
London the Friday after the Saturday I had left 
New York. When I landed at the British airport a cor- 
| inquired whether I had had a smooth flight, a 
ergeant brought out chairs, an officer insisted that we 
a spot of tea, and all in all I felt as if I had arrived 
i country estate for the week-end. This spirit prevails 
everywhere. My outstanding impression is one of ex- 
sive normality, friendly calm, and mutual solicitude. 
As for air-raid destruction, I've seen one provincial 
n and London, both harrowing sights. The quietest 
residential sections have apparently been hit the most 
ercly. I only have to walk down the street to se 
mple evidence of the deliberate bombing of civilians. 
Indeed, if the blitz, as air raids are called here, had 
ntinued with the ferocity of September, 1940, and 
1941, perhaps the only thing left intact would be 
military objectives. Nevertheless, the air-raid damage is 
than I had expected. 
The British behaved magnificently during the raids, 


1 they are proud of themselves. Each person has ac- 
f r } 


a higher sense of his value. At my publisher's 
















cates that ¢ pacity operation for detense cuts 
| 
costs so sharply as to more than take care of hi 
) ] } | 
It ts quite true, as Mr. Roosevelt said, that ‘'] f 


far more to gain from price stability than trom abr 

Wage increases but there ts still leeway tora g 

“normal” wage increases before that point is reach 
The control of prices is at once the most importa 


and the most difficult task in the successful mobilization 

of our economy for defense or war. No nation, demo- 

cratic or totalitarian, has entirely succeeded in eliminating 

price bootleggers, black bourses, and illicit dealings, but 

some form of price control is better than none at all. It 
a 


may De that aco 


} 


mbination of farm, Republican, and labor 
pressure will delay, denature, or even block the present 
measure. We think it will serve the best interests of both 
farmer and worker to place a ceiling on industrial prices 


11 


and to do itt quickly. This bill 1s a test of the ability of 
representative government to act with intelligence and 
foresight. Failure to control prices will create the suffer 


ing that goes with increased living costs, the disgust that 


accompanies the appearance of a new crop of ‘war mi 


lionaires,”’ and the reaction that great capitalist interests 


know so well how to manipulate. 


sondon —First Look 


FISCHER 


office the filing clerks, stenographers, and charwoman 
regularly stand fire-watch with the exccutiy A new 
camaraderie has developed. The corner newspaper ven 
dor, with hairs growing from her warts, ts air-raid 
warden and the heroine of her street. It all reminds me 
of the tonic effect of the first years of the Sovict revolu- 
tion, when every man began to believe he was the salt 
of the earth, equal to all tasks, sharing all responsibili- 


o all rights. 


ties, and thercfore entitled 

Juan del Vayo, son of J. Alvarez del Vayo, tells me 
that during one raid he and another Spaniard ducked 
under a restaurant table. When they came up, an Eng 
lishman asked why they had done that. They replied that 
they thought it would be safer. “But what about your 
dignity?” the Englishman asked. 

Owing to the exigencies of the war the quality of 
most things has deteriorated, but not that of the human 
being. Yet when one views the hidcous cffects of the 
bombings and watches millions groping through the 
blackout, one is bound to say that man is good but 
what a rotten world! Perhaps this partially explains 
why the high morale, the increased self-esteem, and 
the unfolding of new virtues and new capacities for re- 


sistance are not accompanied by any elation or release 








of a national passion for change. Man 1s on the defensive 
against forces he cannot control. On several occasions 
hen I asked what the British were thinking, I got a 


laugh as a reply. “We aren't thinking, we are surviving, - 


I was told. This country is not future-conscious, and old 
style politics bore even the professional politicians. At 
most people know what they don’t want, but they have 
not given it much thought. These hundred weeks of war 
have been a terrible nightmare; they have been better 
than was anticipate 1 but bad enough. Yet through it all 
it has never occurred to the average citizen that England 
could lose the war. They don’t know how they will win, 
but they are sure they will. 

Although, as Churchill said in this week’s debate on 
production in Commons, the army is carnivorous ind 
civilians herbivorous, the civilians feel that it is they 
who hav 


tion of the beloved R. A. F. 


been fighting this war so far—with the excep- 


They tell the story of a 


soldicr who received a letter from his grandmother say- 
ing that she had just extinguished six incendiary bombs. 
London lo the Trench yns shock one into the 
real ion that all England is one huge Flanders battle- 
field with women and children and men in mufti in 
the front line. The army, however, and also the Home 
Guard are training intensively with good equipment. 
It is hoped that they will some day take the offensive. 
Churchill's warning of the necessity of continued vigi 
las t invasion is regarded here as his “No” to 

ire demanding a ijarge British military diver- 
sion on the Continent. I assume Churchill turned down 
yn after the Russo-German war started, but 
that de not mean that the R. A. F. will not continue 
o blast Germany whenever the weather permits or that 


England has not sent direct aid to Russia. 


participation in the war was enthusiastically 
welcomed here. At the moment of Britain's greatest 


trial and tragedy—after Dunkirk and during the big 
blitzes—when Britain's every effort was bent on keep 


inv alive, the Communists scoffed, called it an imperialist 
war, and paid Hitler the compliment of comparing him 
with Churchill and Roosevelt. This left an indelible mark 
on the national psychology, and there is no mood even 
imong the most radical Laborites to form a popular 
front, but the country is very happy that the Russians 
irc fivhting so well. The BBC's broadcasts are not simply 
ro-Russian but pro-Soviet, praising Soviet methods; and 
«0 are the news recls, which, however, leave the audi- 
Churchill's speech of June 23 embracing Russia as an 
ally garnered for him a mountain of congratulations. 
There was not and ts 
calling off the anti-Nazi war because the Nazis are 


fight ne th Bolshevil 


not the slightest trend toward 


Churchill's popularity is as high 
as Everest. He seems to know it, for various M. P.'s tell 
me that he has been manifesting an intolerance of par- 


liamentary criticism. On the other hand, the Co: 
regards criticism as its God-given function. Ch 
appointment of his son-in-law, Duncan Sandys, | 
ernment office provoked many private and som 
attacks. Churchill's speech this week on producti 
not his best, and he failed to reply to the charg 
Conservative member, Sir J. Wardlaw-Milne, that B: 
was still 25 per cent short of its maximum war 
The spirit of Dunkirk, when men and women ren 
at their factory lathes until they dropped from w 
has not been recaptured, although labor lead 
cooperating whole-heartedly with the government 
reflects a good mood in the working class. My | 
friends in Parliament, both left and right, tell n 
the workers are satisfied, that only the unemp! 
are now unemployed, and that working-class fami 
earning more money than ever before. Although 1 
ing limits consumption, the M. P.’s declare that 
Labor constituents are better situated than th 
before the war. 

Even those who defend Churchill passionat 
would be distressed at any change in the prem 
nevertheless indulge in the altogether human 
speculating on Churchill’s successor. Anthony | 
the first choice, Ernest Bevin second, Lord Beay 
third, and Sir Stafford Cripps fourth. But 


( ripps first. His prestige has risen enormously 


Russian war. He would be more acceptable to t! 
class than Bevin, whose sentences in the Comn 
ungrammatical and who at a dramatic moment 
debate on production the other day said he 
proud to be an “unskilled laborer.” “This is the | 
war,” Bevin added, and then turned to a Tory M. P 
had run down the dockers and called him a “cad 


fact that Bevin and Cripps are mentioned for th¢ 


ministership when Labor is in a minority confirms 


impression that party lines have been blurred by tl 


and that the present coalition is more than a p 
makeshift. 

Meanwhile London is still guessing at the ident 
the European neutral which, according to Sumner \\ 
will soon be involved in the war. My first thought 


Turkey. Hitler would attempt to induce the Turks 
take Batum and Baku. But Spain is the second possibilits 
It is obvious now that Hitler seriously believed Eng 


would withdraw from the war if he attacked Ri 
With this expectation dashed and military diffi 


tro 


accumulating, Hitler needs some propaganda t1 


which will show that Europe as a whole is, neverthe! 


fighting Bolshevism. Spain’s entry would be suc! 


trump, and Franco might consider this a favorabli 


ment because it would not bring a Nazi invasion 


Spain. Portugal, however, has been evacuating its 


army to the Azores, the Cape Verde Islands, and Ang 


so that it won't get hurt. 
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An eust 3 


fellow-Americans ashamed of the 


Washington 

; O ALL those 
part our exports have p ived in fueling the Japa- 

nese war machine I offer here a few words of warn- 


.] 


nd suggestion: 


1. Do not 


of our having imposed an oil “embargo” on Japan. 


take at face value the headlines and the 
forces of appeasement are as strongly intrenched in 
State Department as ever. When Sumner Welles was 
1 whether the freezing of Japanese credits in this 
try meant an embargo on oil, he replied that every 
tion would be considered individually and on its 
rits. This may sound like “hut sut” gibberish to you, 
J 


panese diplomacy understands it. It means that 


t} 
will be licensing and bargaining and that we are 
ptive to a “deal” of some kind in the southern 


: ; oe 
It 1s important that the greatest possible pressure 


rht to bear for an embargo on all war mate- 


Japan because the President committed a historic 
r when he told civilian-defense volunteers we had 
L to Japan to keep it from seizing the Dutch East 


into Chinese, for it says 


el the bombers that mangled 


This translates bitterly 

> content to fu 

en as long as Japan kept out of the rich 1m 
. i 


preserves in the Indies. This was the “plague o’ 


of our Far Eastern diplomacy. I know 
President, a humane and good man, does not feel 
iy, but no one can deny that this is exactly what 
licy toward the Sino-Japanese struggle has been. If 
use this 


n wins in China, its propagandists will 


I 
t us. If China wins, it will leave an ugly memory. 
's 400,000,000 people will some day play a great 
rain in world affairs, and their friendship will be 
th far more to our children than the wealth of the 
One way to make amends for a callous statement 
t does not reflect America’s feelings toward China ts 
rite your Congressman and Senators and the White 
give China the 


1 it. Our a 


House to thirty-five transport planes 


ppeasement of both Vichy and Tokyo 
moothed the path of the Japanese army to French 
China, from which the Burma road can be blasted. 
35 transport planes could do the work of 850 
and they could be obtained at once by requisition- 
em from American airlines. That would be a sacri- 
it it is time we made some little sacrifice for the 


ns who have been fighting our battle in the East 








Oil on the I ‘acific 


BY I. F. 








STONI 


ch about the Dutch East Indi 


They arc quite a handful, 


4, Don't worry too mu 
ind the Japan se cannot ju 
pick them up for the asking. Yokohama is as far frot 
As Ni W 
East Indies were laid across the United States they would 
New York Wyoming and from. th 
Canadian border at Montana south into Mex 
El Paso, Tex 
populous isles would be a heavy strain on Japan. Unfortu 
Tokyo the 


Ss. for \ 


Batavia York is from Cherbourg. If the Dut 


reach from into 


o beyond 
is. The task of conquering these huge and 
nately, 


the longer we appease easier we n 


ith every step it con 


closer to them and ts better sup] lied with war material: 


its task of seizing the Indi 


for the attack 


5. Mr. Roosevelt's rationalization of our oil sales to 
Japan 1s subj to heavy discount. We have been 
ing al two-thirds of Japan's oil; a fourth 
from the Indies Jay an seems to have been tal 


of the islands’ oil output. Even 1f Japan seized the is! 

ind the American and British-Dutch oil companies which 
own them were too unpatriotic to destroy the wv 
session of the Indies would not undo the crippling ett 


of an American oil embargo. Oil is only one of the fi 


prin ipal imports from America which have been esset 
tial to the Japanese war machine. The other three ar 
scrap iron, ma hine tools, and copper. None of these ar 
available in any quantity in the Indies. We are now suf 
ering rom serious sno ives O a Liifrs I Wwe sold o 
f g f t hort f all thr If Id oil 
to Japan to keep it from seizing the Indics, why did we 
} 
- i 


' 
tsburgh? 


scll it scrap iron? To keep it from seizing Pit 


6. An embargo on these and other war materials 1s 
now necessary, not to defend the Chinese people, but 


American | Further 


Machine tools were on the first list 


to defend the ople. 


visions are uscless. 


July of last year, but 


of articles placed under license in 
in March of this year we sent Japan more than $1,00¢ 
000 worth of machine tools. Full priorities have just been 
imposed here by the OPM on copper, and there is a great 
to-do in the press about our buying up Chile's copper to 
keep it out of the hands of Japan. Yet in the first quarter 
of this year we sent more copper to Japan and Manch« 
kuo than in the first quarter of last year 

7. There is no way of knowing what has happened to 
Depart 


ment nor Export Control has ever given out the detail 


our exports to Japan since March. Neither Stat 


and one has had to wait for the Commerce Department's 


5. On May 29, five days after the publication of the 


gure 








quarterly report on Far Eastern trade from which 


figures were obtained, the Commerce Department ceased 
iblication of commodity exports by countries. Since 


publicity alone has forced the State Department s hand 
in the past, secrecy will encourage further appeasement. 


A nation-wide fight must be organized against this most 


1 to complex strategical explanations 
onvinced that our failure to im- 
oes back to the simple proposition that 
there was too much money to be made on the Japanese 
war trade. The United States Socony-Vacuum and the 
British Rising Sun Petroleum Company control the major 

listributing companies of Japan under idyllic circum- 


es which permit them, in the quaint language of a 


Japanese publication, to “avoid the inconveniences of com- 
etition.”” An oil embargo would have disrupted their 
isiness, and the truth is that the real argument put for- 


ward in our State Department by our oil companies has 
ll this oil to the Japanese, the 


British will.’’ It is well to remember that the British are 


mitted this kind of business-as-usual to interf 
their war effort. 

9. It is true that we need rubber and tin fr 
Indies, but that fact is a sour reflection on the A 
istration’s delay in building stockpiles of rubber 
(as of silk) while Japan built up stoc kpiles of A: 
oil and scrap. The one way to assure a supply of 
and tin is to establish bases at once in the Ind 
prepare to defend them against Japanese attack 

10. Remember finally that the responsibility 
mess of flabby thinking and bloody profit rest 
President. I am reliably informed that at the jo 
ings of OPM, Export Control, Army-Navy Ordna 
State Department the votes have been alm 
three to one against licensing more exports to J l 
one vote for Japan has been cast by the State D 
and Secretary Hull has usually gone to the Whi 
and obtained the President's support and licen 
been approved. America’s honor and America’s 
are at stake in the embargo question, and onl 
of disapproval from the country can put a stop 


appeasement shame. 


britain’s Dan eer Grows 


BY DONALD W. MITCHELL 


in danger of losing their empire because they so long per- 
T IS one of the ironies of the present war that its 


most vital front rarely makes the headlines. The Rus- 

sian campaign 1s undeniably important news, and 
success on the eastern front would make Germany in- 
finitely stronger economically and much less vulnerable 
to blockade, at present Britain's strongest weapon. But 
the Russian campaign will not be the decisive campaign 
f this war. The lines which must be held if Britain is 
to win are those followed by commercial shipping over 
the three-quarters of the globe covered with water. The 
most vital sector of British sea communications ts the 
arca within a few hundred miles of Ireland, where sea 
lanes from all parts of the world converge into a narrow 
bottleneck before entering various English ports. From 
60 to per cent of Britain's food and industrial sup- 
plics comes from broad, and success in the unspectacu- 
lar, grinding war of attrition being waged by German 
submarines, surface raiders, and airplanes would so 
diminish Britain's powers of resistance as to conclude 
the European phase of World War II 

Therefore the most important question of the war is 
simply: What do Britain's losses of merchant tonnage 


mean in terms of its staying power? Can present losses 


be reduced; and if not, how long can the British Empire 


stand? 


The monthly figures of ship sinkings, now n 
available, have been an incomplete index to the pr 
of the struggle at sea. Prior to the beginning 
losses were kept within controllable limits by 
ments: ships of defeated allies were pressed into 
old ships were bought from the United States, an 
ones were produced in English yards. The toll 
stroyed submarines was high, and World War : 
with their improvements gave promise of being 
tive despite the much smaller naval forces available 

Then, early in 1941, a change occurred; the G 
began to make use of bases in all parts of Euro; 
the new Folke-Wulf bombers, especially design 
Atlantic operations, came into quantity production 
increased number of U-boat bases decreased the ett 
ness of the mine fields, blockade, and other co 
measures employed in 1918, and the British wer« 
reduced to bombing bases from the air, a line of 


th 


which attained only moderate success owing to 


dispersion of the targets. The German raids on s 
became much more difficult to cope with. Losses for 
threatened to reach 3,500,000 or even 5,500,000 t 
a time when expected replacements from Brits 

American yards did not amount to 2,000,000. In 


even these expected losses were left far behind a 
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Gnel 


Eugen have greatly decreased the threat of surface 
Phe British shipbuilding program, as we ll as our 

n speeded up to the point where the Mari- 
Commission audibly hopes for 3,000,000 tons this 
A as Americans now realize, German air activi- 
1 industrial production have mainly been keyed 


Russian campaign rather than to the destruction 
\ spite these favorable conditions the war 1n the 
Atlantic is still being lost and by about as large 
; was the case six months ago. Ship losses for 
ind May were among the highest of the war. It is 
ruc that figures for June showed a considerable drop, 
they were not complete and under the new British 
of secrecy will not be made so later. In short, 
are quite likely to reach 6,000,000 tons a year or 
more—and this on the basis of the usually accurate 
British figures, which run far below the claims of the 
mans. Despite greatly increased British and American 
activities, the margin of losses above replace- 
the figure which best indicates how fast Hitler 
inning the war, has remained about the same or even 
n slightly increased. And no military or naval expert 
s that the German offensive has reached its climax. 
We have no absolutely accurate indication of what 
these losses mean to the British. Perhaps not a dozen men 
the world could authoritatively answer the question: 
How long can Britain stand? But despite a censorship 
1 conceals most of the pertinent facts, certain signs 

t to the extremity in which Britain finds itself. 
lo some extent it is possible to judge its staying power 
World War experience. Up to May, 1917, merchant 
losses totaled 7,500,000 tons, and both British and 
rmans expected sinkings of 1,000,000 tons a month. 
rts calculated that 6,000,000 more tons lost, 4,500,- 
) to 5,000,000 in excess of replacements, would spell 
lish surrender—to prevent starvation—by November, 
1917. The situation existing today is not entirely dis- 














( ] 
No « has given an at tr; On 4 her hand, the 
pre I I f if hHippir ror tt Purp ! 
finitely more sertous than in 191 nd 1918 | thre 
M rrancan is closed and the usual markets and 
sout of raw materials in Euro ha had to be 1 
| 1 by others more distant and | convenient. Not 


included in loss figures are damaged ships which are 
out of use for varying lengths of time. Disablements are 
more numerous now than actual sinkings, for aerial 


bombs, unlike torpedoes, are more frequently damaging 


than fatal. The tonnage temporarily unavailable becau: 


damaged is certainly greater than in the World War. 


Possibly reports of shortages of raw materials afford 
a better indication of approaching exhaustion than fig- 
ures on ship losses. As far back as February the New 
York Times rey 
deeply into reserve stocks of certain raw materials and 


vorted that the British were dipping 


that current monthly imports were failing by as much 
as 20 per cent to mect consumption needs. 

About the only war essential whose shortage is ac- 
curately revealed in the news is oil. During 1917 and 
1918 the Germans sank enough tankers to threaten 
gravely the British oil supply. At one time the stored 
surplus was so small that old coal-burning | ittleships 
rather than modern ships consuming oil were sent by the 
United States as reinforcements to the Grand Fleet. Ap- 
parently this oil crisis was not discovered by the German 
Intelligence Service, for no special effort was made to 
sink tankers, nor did the German fleet engage in opera 
tions designed to force the Grand Flect into a heavy 
expenditure of oil. It 1s absolutely certain that a similar 
shortage is being felt at present. Transportation of oil 
from the Near East through the Mediterranean has be- 
come impossible and has aggravated an already acute 
problem. The recent transfer of fifty United States tank- 
crs to British registry, at the risk not only of antagonizing 


Latin American countrics, some of which may find them- 





entirely deprived of oul, Dut also OF Creating a 


vn East Coast shows very clearly that 


| n desperately hard up tor oil. The impend- 
ing transfer of a hundred more tankers, for which Britain 
p which only an emergency of the first 
magnitude could justify. 

Food rationing can be overestimated as an indication 
of British collapse. Yet the new restrictions have gone 
ynd discomfort and inconvenience and, according to 
physicians, are coming dangerously close to the point of 

reducing war and industrial efhciency. 


Much controversy has taken place in and out of Con- 
gress with regard to the percentage of American aid 
which has failed to reach its destination. An estimate of 
10 per cent sunk is of course ridiculously high. If 40 per 
cent of all shipments across the Atlantic had gone to the 
bottom, Great Britain would long since have been 
knocked out of the war. But even the 4 per cent sinkings 
claimed by isolationists would as certainly, if more 
slowly, spell British defeat in the present war, for the 
slower freighters make at least half a dozen trips in the 
ourse of a year and most ships considerably more. If we 
multiply the 4 per cent losses by eight, as the average 
number of trips a year, we have a third of the British 
merchant marine being destroyed in the course of a 
year. And this, strangely enough, is almost the exact 
proportion of British losses. On some routes losses or 
diversions of tonnage due to losses elsewhere have been 
ven greater. Prominent New Zealanders in the United 
States assert that over 40 per cent of the ships normally 
plying between Great Britain and Australasia have been 
either sunk or diverted to other routes. 

Clearly, debate about the proportion of American aid 
lost in the Atlantic is of little present value. The basic 
figures upon which Britain's power to survive and ulti- 
matcly take the offensive are dependent are the twin 
ndices of losses and replacements. Unless the two lines, 
now far apart on the shipping graph, are brought closer 
together and ultimately cross, as actually happened in 
quence of the mass production of American ship- 


yards in 1918, the war will be lost, whether in 1941, 


LO42,. Of till later. 


Preliminary signs of a coming British defeat will be 
( 1a reduction in imports of stecl and oil and planes, 
i vradual dect in the intensity of the war effort, and 
an inc ng inability to take the offensive. To some 


of this sort are already visible. Sufficient 


shipping has simply not been available to supply a large 


irmy in the Near East with the tools of mechanized 
warfare. The 77mes reports instances in which steel has 
been left on American docks by British vessels which 
have loaded food instead. In all recent « impaigns by 
British troops the final margin of strength needed to 


turn defeat into victory has been lacking 


Luckily, we are very far from having reached the ulti- 


< 
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mate high point of our aid to Britain. In the 





months we have done some of the things need 
the democratic cause. We have hesitated to ta 
steps which in view of the present situation 
dispensable because they would mean the end 
of limited liability and would definitely bring 
To be etfective, our shipbuilding must be even t 
hastened and expanded. The existing program 
better than it looks, particularly from the stand) 
quality. Even the “ugly ducklings” will be fast 
dier, and better built ships than some of the steel has | 
and concrete “ninety-day wonders” turned out 
and 1919. But despite recent improvements s] homb 
still not being built fast enough. Lack of shipway 
not be an obstacle, for granted a suitable waterfront plicity 
requisite materials, ways can be constructed almost For 
night. In fact, even now the Great Lakes yards are la: the cril 
unused. Today we are short of skilled and supervisor, be no | 
labor and somewhat short of steel; in 1917 we were short the Ca 
of everything, and our industrial and shipbuilding ca Men w 
pacity was much more limited than in 1938. Yet in 1918 expose 
and 1919 we turned out nearly 8,000,000 tons of had ar 
shipping, a feat then regarded as an industrial mir rimin; 
It may be necessary to perform a second miracle of rapid of 
shipbuilding if World War II is not to be lost. t 
In providing naval aid most of the more obvio killed 
have been taken. The President at considerable r: ; 
transferred most of the navy’s patrol vessels to the At 
lantic, replacing them in the Philippine Islands, B L 
Malaya, and the Netherlands Indies by a force otf M 
midable long-range bombers. The Norfolk navy ya: Cagoul 
busy converting merchant ships into plane carriers for nder { 
the Atlantic patrol. Our increased production of hig Delon 
bombers and patrol flying boats will make existen i 
creasingly miserable for German U-boats, though | 
use of these same ships to stiffen convoys would g ral D 
greater results. The British have employed pat: 
both wars, but until they also adopted the convoy M 
they were losing the First World War. Unless » new of 
willing to take the risks implied in convoys, ulti Dumor 
victory may well elude us. Marsh. 
Perhaps the greatest obstacle to adequate aid to B Lousta! 
and to our own defense is psychological. Our px binet 
not emotionally united; some see little danger, othe Lanizec 
unwilling to pay the price of a genuine all-out 
Throughout our history we have often revealed th 
tude, refusing to take war or defense very 
unless actually engaged in hostilities. If, then, 
spur of conflict will goad us to supreme effort, we 
be much better off today if formally at war. For u: 7 
united America makes a supreme effort, we may | 
detcnd ourselves by fighting, not in the enemy's territor ee 
where Hitler, unlike Lindbergh, prefers to fight his 
but in the Western Hemisphere, against the might f nt £ 


united Europe led by a resentful and victorious Ger! SS th 
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My Friend Marx Dormoy 


BY PIERRE CO] 


Y FRIEND Marx Dormoy ts dead. The former 


Minister of the Interior in the Popular Front 


government, the Ickes of the Third Republic, 


that 1s 


issassinated in his “forced residence 

his prison. He was killed by the 
which could not have been 
inder his bed without the com- 

ty of his guards. 

For those who know French politics 
bears a signature. There can 
no doubt that it was committed by 
Cagoulards, the famous Hooded 


Men whose fascist plot Marx Dormoy 
sed in 1937 and whose leaders he 
arrested. Their arrest followed a 
nal bombing of the headquarters 

French Industrialists’ Organiza- 
in which two policemen were 


Emploving the well-known 


Y 


.g-fire tactics, the fascist press 


the blame on the Communists. 


1 Official inquiry launched by Aas 
M Dormoy led straight to the 
lards, an organization which brought together. 
r the direction of General Dusseigneur and Colonel 
the most active fascist elements. For this the 
\ ird wore vengeance 
loday the leaders of the Cagoule are in power. Gen 
> igneur, whom I dismissed from the air force, 
1; but Colonel Deloncle has been charged by 
Pétain with organization of the “Legion,” the 
official fascist party. Another leader of the Cagoule, 
ilin de Labarthete, has become the director of the 
hf neclual 


il’s civil cabinet, while still another, Commander 

Lacau, holds the post of director of his military 
t. Everywhere the new fascist police has been or- 
! under the direction of the hooded men. 


sed by the 


affair enabled Marx Dormoy to 


Certain distinguishing marks on the bomb 1 
( ilards in the 1937 
their plot; today Marx Dormoy, the enemy of th 


( le, lies dead, killed by a bomb. The crime bears a 


time is not yet come to write the history of this 


organization, which had pe werful protectors in 


military circles and which played the most impor- 


in the betrayal of France by fascism. Today I 


rather to tell a little about Marx Dormoy and dis- 


thy 


questions his death has rat ed. 








he had « | f of t lers. | f 

hated him because he w one of the 1 

leaders ot French d rAd H { red publ lit 

n of a rial tow of 
demonstrated |] ta 

f 2 id tl r | 1 

uncompromising | der. In June, 1 
he became Under Secretary of Sta n 
the Blum Cabinet. In 1937 the fa t 


press began the ignoble campaign th 
drove Roger Salengro, Minister of th 
Interior, to sui ide: I witnessed the slow 
agony of that unhappy man who at 
last, exhausted by the struggle against 
preferred death to the wick- 
Marx 


Dormoy was chosen to fill his place in 


" a 
carumMny, 


edness of the French fascists 


the Interior. In this post he not only 
strength against 


those who were preparing to betray 


fought with all his 


French democracy, but in the Popular 
Front he 


rters of the Spanish Republi 


proved himself one of the 


If his policy had been 


rr : ; , I 
followed—resistance to fascism at home, support of d 
mocracy abroad—-France would not have fallen so lov 
The murder of Dorn calls for other reflections of 
more general nature. This assassination no doubt 
only the first in the series of polity il crimes which the 
new masters of France have mapy 1; before the whol 


story is told. France will have known all the shames and 


tenomuinies of fascism. After the concentration camps and 
anti-Semitic crusades will come the political assassina 


1 
| 
I 


tions—the murder of Dormoy follows the familiar pat 
tern of the Matteotti killing. Still later will come the 
accounts between the rival “gangs” who 
And lest you think I am exa 


1940, Pierre Laval was alread 


settlement of 


are fighting for power 


am 


Vier ourt, one of his close collaborators, beca 
had dared t riticize the age, the poli or the lack of 
policy of t Marshal. 

Thus by the murder of Dorn the moral decadence 
of the Vichy regime stands ex] 1. It is not only t 
Hitler that the Pétain government has delivered Fr 


it is to hatred. Hatred 1s rising everywhere. The military 


dictatership in France, as in Spain, is rooted in hatred 








BY ROGER 


LTHOUGH thr 10 he pas if ¢ entious 

ol tors to military service have received surpris- 
ingly sympathetic treatment, the conflict between 

n nd the ite still presents unsolved ]| rob- 


ms could have been wholly avoided, 


a single genuine 


is they were in England, where not 

wr has been imprisoned, if Congress had been will- 

ognize the uncompromising opponents of war 

mpt them from any compulsory service. There is 

nly a handful of these objectors, but they dramatize out 

f all proportion to their number the conflict between 
conscription and conscience. 

lwo hundred of them have been tried and sentenced 

to prison for refusing to register, some for the maximum 


+ 4 
' 


of five years, and about twenty more await trial. While 
most of them rest their refusal on the irreconcilability 

onscription with Christian teaching, a few are war- 
resisters on socialist or internationalist grounds. Many 
re Protestant ministers and theological students who 


; 
spurned the ex 


i 


mption given them in the law and in- 

sted on being treated like other objectors. 

It was the announced intention of the draft authorities 
no genuine objector should be sent to prison. But 

there can be no question that every one of the 200 men 
ntenced or awaiting trial is the most transparently 

genuine objector that could possibly be found. It is 


1 that the men courted prosecution by an unreason- 


in refusing the simple requirement of 


But that overlooks the fact that theirs was 


, tration 
1 pl t at the initial point of conflict against a law 
which allowed no excmption from some form of com- 
| ry service 
Before th of 1 tration last October the authort- 
tics were urged to avoid the issue of refusal to register 
wccepting the identification ind statements of men 
» presented them to the draft boards. Attorney 
( ral Ja 1 was at first of a mind to do so, as was 
t lirector of the selects rvice law, Clarence Dykstra. 
But fear of criticism and rcluctance to encourage obje 
t overcame their inclinations. Now after a year's ex- 


ome around to the wisdom 


» authorities have « 
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of their original view, and in the regulatior 
registration of men reaching twenty-one hav 
that those presenting themselves and refusing 
tors, to register shali be automatically registered 


1 


Thus the government at last virtually confesses 


J 


its prosecutions of 200 men. The error ts 


mitigated by the undoubted n¢ 


essity of prose: 
further non-compliance in filling out questionna 
the initial conflict over the technical point of r 
register could have been avoided. 

All along the authorities have been uneasy 
presence in prison of obviously sincere war-resi ta 
have done their utmost to get them out by s; 
early paroles designed to fit their consciences. M 1 
the prisoners have accepted the government's 
parole to work camps for conscientious objectors 1 for fear 
the historically pacifist churches, reckoning th 
as part of their sentences, but some have resol repister 
fused to leave prison on any terms. A few will pi Th 
be paroled to individual service outside the work 
in accordance with the law's provision that they 1 tor 
assigned to any work of national importance. One 1 line, CO 
ter, sentenced to three years for refusing to registe1 f publi 
been paroled to another pastorate in the same stat present 

Further prosecutions are in the offing. More than cht 
men have appealed from their local boards’ ref The 1 
recognize them as objectors, and most of those \ luring 
objections are found not genuine by the review 
thorities of the Department of Justice will d 
continue their resistance to military service. Pro training 
is the government's only recourse under the law, t 
continued resistance is in favor of the objector's tempts 
faith and will tend to bring a reconsideration of hi 

Another group that appears likely to face pro 
is made up of men who oppose their assignment LN 
camps under private religious auspices because t! LV 
obliged to maintain themselves there at $35 a m 
to accept charity for their maintenance. They argue 1)! Dervis 
the government has given them a legal status, ar 
like soldiers, they should receive maintenance a of th 


from the government while they do work of natio 











of nationa 


verse criticism from the parents and friends of 
n has prevented any such solution here, 

it is entirely practicable under the law. 
wever liberal the authorities may be and how- 
us to make adjustments, not all genuine objec- 
kept out of prison until Congress provides 


il exemption, as in England, for the few who can- 


nscience 
ibly be 


a year 


t any conscripted service. Congress 


acce] 


sum: less hostile to this suggestion now 


when it Op} 
and Bundsmen m 
of it. Not a single Cor 


red as an objector. No slacker has turned up as 


oO 


Ady 


vosed such a provision 
r that Communist ight take ad- 
nmunist or Bundsman ts 
- absolutists are mostly modernist Christians with 
ial ideals. Pressures for conformity are so great, 
rs are so few, absolutists are so obviously gen- 
rcion 1s so plainly futile that every consideration 
policy should impel a reasonable way out of the 
nt impasse. The government has done so well that 
‘ht to be able to do better. 
new system is an improvement over that in force 
the World War in that it removes objectors from 
t with the military authorities, affords protection by 
hinery of appeals, generously interprets “religious 
and belief” to cover all sorts of conscientious 
(except Op} 
to avoid pros¢ 


rticular wars), and at- 
utions. Both Mr. Dykstra and his 


yosition to pa 


r, Brigadier General Lewis B. Hershey, have 
ll possible alternatives to prosecution, though 


often been caught in situations which the 
ded by anticipating them. Assistant Attorney 
Linton Collins, 
ion of the Assistant to t 
I’. McGuire, has enlisted the 


nguished civilians in hearing the « 


y could 


in charge of appeals under the 
Attorney 


1 


General, 
volunteer services 
yften difficult 


ls. 


objectors not recognized by their local | 


i Plr 1O0cal Doar 












to sav 1 coul tt d mor ver f 
law tl been the eat t Chr { nd f 
ar ; 
oth rs who have received the 1 I r ri 
For the great majority of objectors the system wor 
to meet their scruples. Of the estimated 6,000 obj f 
registered in the fir lraft, n indicated their willin 
ee NEP re +] ' +] 
ness to accept non-compatant rvi in the army; tho 

+1 1 1 
called to service have put on the uniform and | n 

Road eatal w ] 7 ’ { 
signed to kitchen police or hospital work. Som 100 
I } 

} ; 1 nor mhatant « wice har ' r thy, 
Who rerused non-compatant SCITVICt Have One 0 i}¢ 
private religious work camps or are awaiting assignment 
to them: another 600 who were refused ri tion by 

1 ° ] 
their local boards are in process of examination by the 


ichinery of the Department 


I 


appeals 1 


as yet is limited to the 200 men who have been tri 
are awaiting trial for refusal to submit to cons 
service of any sort. 


Will our government continue to treat 
as felons or will it, as the British government 
are entitled to « 


ot Justi . Con 


in this war, recognize that they 
and to undertake voluntary social service in lieu of 
tary service? The argument for a total-exemption 
sion has a sounder basis than the necessity of a 


s. Conse ript 


leplorable 
i 


ter ‘ ; * , , 
dating artew conscicn 


in democratic countries as a ¢ 


force of the arguments against it is lessened by a 1 
nition of the moral right to exemption from all 
scripted service of those who on conscientious gr 
would resist to the point of prison. The essence of 
dom of religion is the right of men to follow the d: 


the state 


higher tl ate. 
» God. Imy 


of 


alone leaves room for duty te 


thority 


an au 


; , 
duty to Ged above the demands 


Total ( mI] 


men for placing 
state is an unanswerable indictment of our prof 
of religious freedom. Such considerations won the 


HOPWOOD | 


—- 
A 


e) 






such bye tors 
{ has d f 





exemption pri ion in the British conscription act; they 
should enlist li upport her 


Alt ly the draft act provi les for total exem 


CCORDING to a Latin | roverb, if two people are 
doing the same thing it 1s not the same. In spite 
of the resemblance between the Kaiser's and Hit- 

ler's airy to the East, the me thods by which Hitler 
hopes to achieve his ends are very different from those 
used by the Kaiser. It is true that the Kaiser, in observing 
the precepts of international law, may have been hypo- 
critical, but his hypocri y was a compliment paid to vir- 
tuc. Hitler, by refusing to recognize Christian civiliza 
tion as the basis of the law of nations, denies virtue itself. 

In the Nazi doctrine honor ts an exclusively German 
attribute, and if the dictator breaks his solemn promise, 
he asserts that the rupture of any pact or treaty 1s justified 
when the interest of the state requires it. Fascist-Nazi ideas 


vy of international law, ditfer essentially 


from th f more backward forms of government, 1n- 
, 
cludit th pl lemocracies For th 1mocracics 
ull | end vhet Violence egins: for th lictators 
! t and ¢ re identical, and their ‘international 
} ] } 1 | 14 4 
la merely puts into traditional shape the results of 
| | " 1 
violet Kant ridiculed the jurists, who were unable to 
‘ [3 ] ; ] x } 
ivr ul { [ Or tawv Du What [ HWiay 


1 ul ss it is the self-restraint of 

f of tl rainst ) sul 9 
\ 1 px rma ri nat 1 in VIOICn l bc I 

law only when the memory of violence faded away. In 

the Fa Nazi order violence is still synonymous with 

| vith coercion t least co 

Cf I | 1. the background—becau as_ the 

French a t “Le ja ns le gendarnie serait un 

mre ) dul rcion having a legal ba kground 

must not be equated with violence 

| Na left th ld of justice only her sword 

1 ha ked from her other hand the scales. The 

Or mot ' 1 they recognize is the un 

ridled, omar tent stat 1] f Its in a legal code 

irc] to pt tect its own 

( | Is t definition of 

\ it 1 f | | (; 

The I t the Nazis’ fal 

col t ot Whoever wants peace 
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relationship to higher sanctions than the state's 











































for men who do not happen to follow their cal] 


who are equally bound by conscience. We ha 


nized the principle in law. It remains only t 


fully and logically. 


Hitler and the Decalogue 


BY RUSTEM VAMBERY 


of Hitler's international order. The problem conft 


any theory of international law is how the disorder « N 
ated by ‘totalitarian’ aggression can be fitted Kaiser 
legal settlement. Peace treaties are instruments « f re. st 
national law and make sense only if the contr ; their 
parties recognize their binding moral force. It 1s better ju 
old question whether the rules of international | ured I. 
legal or moral rules, whether international law W 
deed, law at all. The answer to this question d Those 1% 
entirely on the definition of law we wish to a it least 
John Austin’s opinion international law is not | ly 
law at all but a branch of positive morality; Hans K ry 
finds its legal character in the unity of the sy nat 
view of which the lack of coercion is but secor leclare 
leading German authority, G. A. Walz, insist sories a 
genuine law, but law presenting “strong peculiarit 1 civi 
Whatever view we accept, we must admit that 1 Mada 
ity and cultural background are of paramount 11 readers 
in the fulfilment of any obligation entered int rigand 
the terms of international law. ‘Only a very g! listribu 
simist,’ says J. L. Brierley, “would fail to r when p 
common moral and cultural standards do exist the prol 
tionally, that they influence conduct between 1 reco 
and that this community of sentiments, imperfect t nly an 
it is, affords some basis for law.” This intert B 
morality includes, according to Charles G. Fe: magina 
those principles of justice to which the rules 5/ between 
form whether they actually do or not. Secretary of S 
Hull. therefore. touched the heart of the whok 
when in his address before the Bar Association of 
nessce in 1938 he stressed the fact that internat! 
depends for its effectiveness primarily upon the t y 
great moral forces of self-restraint and public opit , 
It would be wasting words to prove that 1 [ g } 
Weltanschauns is absolutely different from 
Western civilization. Not even the Nazis thet 
claim that what they call morality is in harmot 
the ethical system which has evolved from thi 
logue and the Sermon on the Mount. They admit t ire 
triumph of sovercignty over the law and up! 
‘moral’ order the aim of which ts submissiveness f ACCOR 
nation of Jesuits serving, not the Vicar of Christ, but the Limes, t 








law of which the Nazis have been guilty are not 
rtant as the fact that their moral rules are entircly 
it from the code of civilized nations. Such a funda- 


| 


lifference would make a peace treaty with Hitler 


| 

111 ISOTy. 
recent book by Henry M. Wriston we are told 
s objection to a negotiated peace is not new. 
Il simply repeats what Wilson said of the Kaiser 
it Metternich said a century before: ‘Peace with 
N n is not peace.” However, Napoleon and the 
Kaiser, military-minded believers in force though they 
still lived on the same spiritual and moral plane 
ir enemies. President Roosevelt, therefore, had 
justification than Metternich or Wilson when he de- 
last December: ‘We know that a nation can have 
with the Nazis only at the price of total surrender.” 
who are clamoring for a negotiated peace should 
t openly confess that they are ready to indorse the 
peace Hitler would accept on the basis of his present 
ry triumphs—the surrender of the world to the 
ition of the master-race. And, further, they should 
that they are prepared to be responsible, as acces- 
after the fact, for the murder of human dignity 

il liberty. 

Madariaga in one of his misleading books reminds the 
ts of “Don Quixote”’ that even in an association of 
is the virtue of justice is indispensable in the 
ition of the spoils. This kind of justice will do 
ice has to be maintained among brigands, but 
oblem is more complicated when brigands have to 
nciled with their victims. Law is possible not 
ng robbers but, as we know from the “Jungle 
in the animal world, too. Yet not even Kipling’s 
nation went so far as to suggest a negotiated peace 


n men and the beasts of the jungle. 


In the Wind 


\ NEW SOURCE of Nazi propaganda will be an inter- 
fs national labor front modeled to a large extent on the 
of Nations’ International Labor Office. A labor 

lar to the one issued by the I. L. O. is now being 


in several of the conquered 


throughout Latin America. It is reported that 


Man. ren rade ra {1 il now pros 


h workers for the Nazis, will play an important 
organization that is being built 
WING TO the food columns of the New York 


; the expelled Italian consuls who saile 











FROM THE GERMAN BROADCAST of A t 4 


Even the greatest skeptics will now have to understand that 


nothing in this worid wil De « e to ver the ft 1 ? 


existing between Germany and R 


OPIUM ON THE CORNER The following classified 


advertisement appeared in the New Masses tor July 8 
“House , yrs. old, 6 rooms, 2 porcl f 

rarage, 40 by 190, all modern [ ) from 
Cathol 1, paro hial hool, all 


GENEROSO POPE, pro-fascist publisher, wa heduled to 
read a speech at a Marconi memorial dinner last v He 


dropped the prepared version, however, for whoever wro 


it had inserted criticism of Italy and the Axis 


TO HEAL THE SPLIT in the American Newspaper Guild, 
administration leaders have offered to 
their candidates in favor of those of the opposition group 
The most prol al le reason for the offer ts that the administra 
tion, once militantly isolationist, is now strongly interven 
tionist and wishes to work closely with the large number in 
the Oop 
outbreak of war. Opposition leaders who have been informed 


position who have supported aid to Britain since the 

of the offer have unanimously rejected it, preferring to fight 
T 

the election on the issue of continuing Communist 


of the union. 


AMONG THOSE ARRESTED in Cuba's ¢ nt house 


cleaning of Phalangists was Genaro Riestra, formerly tl 
Spanish consul reneral in Havana. Riestra was charged wit! 
having in his possession fifty-two boxes containing 110,000 


Phalangist medals 


uign to obtain gifts of books for soldiers in the Sixth 


THE CHICAGO PUBLIC LIBRARY last month conducted 
1 cam} bt 


Corps Area and for sailors of the Ninth Naval District 


When the Chicago Civil Liberties Comm: A ) { 
it responded with an offer to supply several co of ‘The 
Story of Civil Liberties in America."’ Major C. C. Gregg, 
however, declined the gift, writing to the « iry 
of the committee as follows “The | itri:oti pirit which 
prompted your generous offer is greatly appreciated, but 
there is no demand for books of this type in army libraries 
For this reason your offer is not accepted, and samp! py 
of the book has been returned under parate cover this 
date M yp Gr r added that | 1 not s i ) 
navy 

[We invite our readers to submit material for In the Wind 


wy stort {Pat ae 


—either clippings with source and date 
or ; - ; — , 
be clearly authenticated. A prize of $5 will be awarded each 


EDITORS THE 


NATION. } 
4 


month for the best item 
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lh Native at Larac 


BY JONATHAN DANIELS 


Confusion on the Potomac 


HII rang spectacle I meet on the trains these 

\ } , 
| { tO W ashin 1 | ri 
\ ) - 

i 
, 
{ I I \ i ] 
( re 
| h A 
\ ] ( l P 4 
I 

{ ri 

! | ( ri [ In on 


\\ fas owal its own bulg- 
Vi ot finding a { 
I i] 1 I \ gr ress th ren ire 
nil th ll la ( Lif city in the co ry 
~ of 1940, made only a little over a r 

; 7 t ul tf n 663.0 to « SC 
to a The magnit office build which 
Hi I 1 R { 1 are | cked to 
their | | I 1 cler] 1d administrators, c 
rd I Tu [ () ste t] In the {r( [ ” 
I r i rent for other office 

out of apartment h 


planning a 


irtment 1S } 


order to rent more. The War De 


building that will provide working space under one roof 

for 40,000 peoy Ihe District of Columbia has over- 
M 1 Vis 1a 

() { i rested in the possi] ility 

th verm t. as it governs the details of the lives 

of I re | in a big land. might mean 

mot ntralization in one city but I lew scem 

{in the fact that the same technical factors of 

lo long air lanes which made one big 


also the decentraliza- 


{ ri ntial, make pe thle 

f rn | tead, every day 
\ re «1 led de ition of 
| ! ( itt th government 
! targct for the first 
1) outl ung even the poss! 
| | for me the most splen 
prom »y much for es 
| | On thi Pots 1 

Befor ( I cl Cl man {] ld offi 


f 1 the roads. M departments | 
. them large ones. But 
Hy 1 pace for agencies in Wash 
Home Owners’ Loan ¢ yrporatior ind the | 
] ) Board are moving to New York. The D 


I know the great difficulties in disp rsal. Pi 
Mit be close te the White Hous« Maybe } 
ensers have to be close to (¢ onegress But it 1 
m Washington to Des Moines 
G Street to Constitution Avenue. It doesn't | 


to Philadelphia than it d 


1 


Washington some hours of its traffic. The |} 


centration of army and navy officials in Washin 
the unified command, but the vast halls ot 


ture are a long way from the grass roots. The | 


mT 


w to some extent shifting 


Department, now 
not in the interior but on the rim of the « 
| ; —- sok F 


ernment 


y t ro roi ' \ 
) i ‘ ) 
im not ALS UTIL al A1LISt DI ‘ 


was obvious in an America in which irrespon 


I 


powers had grown so big. But the confusio: 


ington now—and even the people who mak« 
is not merely the result of the defense ru: It 
of the remoteness of government in a pl 


unread reports from the field are filed by th 
America is a matter of neat charts on which dey 
are little squares dealing with items that ar 
motely people. It is part of a country run by 
which not even magnificent Presidential oratory 


wholly to life. 


Government experts can probably point out 
sanc it would be to put the government of th« 


tl ountry, 


leaving only the essential centraliz 


ated in the Capit il city. But big governm 


surcly be broken up into picces in cities and town 


Lik UM 


to thi peo] le of America. And I have 


the defense crowding could run more and more 


a feeling 


out of the megalomania of Washington, not only 
defense be served, 
cratic government in America might be made mot 
ible and secure 

I never saw Babel but I've been to Washingt 
of u 
gel back to a lucid 


out of it with a feeling that we ar 
Ameri 


on is not limited to tongues. 


now rid 


but in more than military ways ¢ 


a from a cal ital wher 
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Public Poem And action exoncrates its OWN Caus 
I can honor their doctrinal intoleran 
BY GEORGE BARKER Because weeping 1s the anthem of Fra 
And I « honor their cor 


7 
come down, shouting, down 


f the twelvemonth silence I 


That star-struck superstition f 
rcles in: so long, SO long, - 
Established tl ; | 
. LDLISHC< I ulchcrs ¢ l 
1 the stone of Moses dry "7 
; l ni hy [ ot i Ci 


a word of praise. Time ; 
; p Their dying, their 
r its ragged tongues of wrong 
; Everyone, everyone, everyo 
ping silently across 
< 4 | 
F phony vo 
n I have of what ts. a 


I 


For nothing but the 
' Of politicians, or the simple pert 
d in its miseries I : I I 
. 5 - Of being themselves: accepting the ghost 
Le the homeless on the roads I 
In the house of existence, the potson berry 
overwhelmed map, face after face, 
their degradation in In the big bowl of cherries. But most 
the acgradati¢ 
. honor them or th | theyv h 
has sail panic, = 3 I honor them for the lives they bury 
! | 
In the huge tomb of their beliefs 
lently uprooted peace and place, 
mais Whose caryatids of Christ and Mary 
them Time moved across my vision 
ee ee Sag at the knees but wear their grict 
leeming reason So beautifully and so naturally. 
reaqcem y¥ Teas¢( . 


lumbstruck as a photographer when Therefore. because he honors th 
nbelievable creature of a fable The poct can praise them in poems 
i 


S it him with incurious eyes, Celebrating the simple apothegm, 
he women and men The immoral means and moral aims, 
fifth of the inhabitable The love parental to all crimes 
| gaze across the latitude For the ax recants to the branch, the hand 
r glittering disasters, than Absolves the guilty sword: 
Atlantic vaster, gaze toward The poem expiates its words 
Indian summer of Gratitude, As long as its words stand. 
tude, and Reward: The kiss of the epithet as it fits the object 
‘and America. What is eloquent, Is nuptials of the Truth. And this 
ything praises anything, their living, Elevates from the merely abject 
r dying, their dying, their dying, Poems where too much personal passion is. 


ontinual death, continual reviving, The bleed; — 
, se TOW t > sparrow i east 
than poems? Poems have praising ee ee 
pt 7 ee 8 Weeps its remission. Thus I now bleed 
At the Wailing Wall of the disposs se 1, 


The distressed and the superseded; 


ss than the light has shining 
Or the Caesar has killing: praise is element 


em grows in: therefore the ' 
a é; But their tears, not our poems, forgive the deeds 
in speak of unmentionable catastrophe sa sa 

That caused them. The scold’s bridle, 

the Public Orator or President bist 

bi ns [he soul's chastity belt may be removed 
1 must remain silent. ; BA ate ’ 
. . , From the Museum Gallery where they were idle, 
| can praise the suffering of those : 
But I spc ak with a better tongue 


inary people in commonplace occupations 
am. | E And when the sad ones reach their bridal bed 
lives, as suddenly as railway stations, age ; 
‘ ; : God in the worm will see they are not unloved. 
given importance to unimportant nations, . 


lignity to the ridiculous pose And in the Winter Gardens the Norwegian 
tatorial History. I can honor Retains his kingdom; the Finn 

loctored animosity against Still dominates the athletic region; 

whom they do not hate, because And in his amorous bed the Corinthian boy 


mosity action is condensed, Is autonomous still. 
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I DO BUSINESS WITH HITLER 


By De 


ot what 


Nazi 


1s 


| spell his doom 


I 
not 


for the mos 


York 
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nev Any diligent reader of the New 
; ( t yea hould be familiar with the 
I i e organized lucidly, pointed up 
iotes from th vuthor s personal exper 
en ted to a common-sense analysis. On the 
ot At in busit relations with Nazi Germany 
M M “ 1 un il ority ince trom 1 i 
( At ican ¢ issy in Berlin, first a 
( ) | l mercial atta hé Tl 
ul » tl of Hitler to power and for 
I \ in a | mm to 
N P . 
\ Mr. M to h ibject is an ¢ 
nd impresses on his readers, that the 
c 1 inding of Nazi Germany 1s gras} 
( 4 i 1 ways ipordinate¢ 
\ 
( f rs , 
) new ed 
( ‘ x« t 
A | | ore n old 
f { han of 
| 1 toa ymin lat themselve 
r h round it po le to ge 
Mr. M t how the American walnut 
(; 1} { { 
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of burlap ba 
P by re no tl 
| 
( | at wh the Na “ 
0) mn by ( fairly olicite 
any t i vas Im] 
! mcn today i 
( { h Hat 
rf il ont 
{ Mr. Mil 
( » | At | 
Oolfers tol if uly lus food 
| it 1 isked, will they use f: 
' \{ { that the answe to that questi 
{ | po Wi | h vce an ¢ | inded at 
vearin the blue ri nm 


The NATIO* 


quantities. If 
man arms, its néi 


Nazi agents will then intensify their pres 


+ 


up strife so as to encourage the 
, ; 
.¢ O Say ne ou Cak OF a few civil or ex 
St sly endanger the fense of this hemisph 
R idin this bo one fin 1s it ha { to r 
+ + +1 . ] } , ; 
O on tha “ will be ended by either a ¢ 
or an American settlement. If the former, it can 
1 tha 1€ If sts of this country will | 


ve part in the victory. But a satisfactory 


s willing to accept the r 


OF lead i in promoting international coor 
It will be costly in money and effort, but as Mr. M 
we have the money and we would enjoy making 


5 
More difficult would be ‘the sacrifice of some of our 


} 


prejudices and opinions.’” Few honest readers of 
1! ] + + 4 ] | . ! 
M [ l O fl ] ven such a sacrilce am} iy ju 
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DEVELOPMENT OF HISPANI( 

A. Curtis Wilgus. Farrar and Rinehart 
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GOOD 


I 
l { } 1 +} like 1S 
il of I l Ame 1 
t I) not naturally exist in co 
1 In ) popula i—not an annihil 


liberalism tend 


not to say bureaucratic character. Wh 


; t sairt 


irtually no suffrage, the emp! 


to be on legislation rather than on the carrying ¢ 
forms. In countries which not so long ago freed 
rom the Spanish Empire and which then ex] 
enevolence of the dollar, ther will often be found 
overeignty that n exa 1 d to a North A 
h of collaboration. And in any case there 1 
O econ probl 1 to be confronted. Tl 
O | Oo inda s have made of their v 


SO 1 An 1 so far might be corr 
no lve of Latin American development. And 
in blithe criticism, one may add 
An excellent way of plunging into anv subject 
read a sound orthodox treatise of acknowledged 


In t 


sound constitutior 


and then to reach out to le S orthodox works 
readers of 


le Professor Wilgus's imme 


orthodox § s« holarshi 
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t iusty 


than ta 
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the st ont ol 
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finitive 1S 


ume. From indy 
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i ee 
ork of this kind, th ver 1s compelled to idd 
not a specialist in South American history, in 
ess, he has read considerably. Professor 
not be read for his imaginative syntheses or 
nd penetration, much less for his style. He is no 


ime Graham, no Humboldt, or Las Casas, or Bernal 
ot 


open his book confident that 


t point it will d 
f the ma 


a thorough consulter the documents in the case. 


upon almost every 


irect the reader the core and 


+ 


te 
es. 


P } | ; sat Pte. 
rring S DOOK 1S not a ibraf¢i 


\f er 


s companion. One of the 


I 


is to sum up the qualities of a statesman in a judi- 
ilanced sentence. Doing the same with his book, or 
say that it is alert, that it combines the usually dis 


t values of urbanity and candor, that it is well informed 


merely a compendium of the things that are said in 


formed” circles, and that its judgments on the Latin 
n attitude toward the United States are those of a 
Mr. Herring 


- 1] . 
ir too well to | 


liberal who respects his own country. 
eive 1 


indists of any sort. He knows how much and how 


iat he is talking about f e de 


y there is in South America and what is rarer, 


ind how little dictatorship there is. Advocates of 


t} will find little encouragement in this 


eories 


id- 


r’s book is the work of a keen mind of cons 


ition. Mr. Hanson’s “Chile, Land of Prog 
work of an enthusiast. The liveliness of the 


ition for Chile has caused him to write a 


book which with no serious pretensions is none 


} 
introdu 


tion to its subject. One fears that 
s respect for Chilean liberalism is a little too exu 


\ ] | 


ind one would have liked a little less landscape and 


rather more sober evaluation of economic and 


lifficulties. Anyway, Mr. Hanson would have his 


in up on the side of the angels. 


n Romoli’s ‘“‘Colombia’’ is frankly a travel book, 1 


personal impress le, 


ions of people and countrysi 
tiful discursive references to folklore and the more 
ide of history. For anyone of non-political bent 

) pay a short visit to the country, the book would be 
eable. One feels a country of definite character in 
It gave me a modest pleasure, comparal 
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n by the music of Grieg 


Building as Action 
THROUGH THE 


$6 


HITECTURE AGES, Talbot 


ti ilin. G 


By 
P. Putnam's Sons 
hard to believe, but we receive a first-rate one-volume 

of architecture written by a qualified American 
The 


but the fact remains that 


nly about once in a generation. reasons are 

ome of them technical; 

to Talbot Hamlin’s recently published book, “Archi- 

lhrough the Ages,” the last comparable volume in the 

Kimball and Edgell’s ‘‘A History of Architecture,” 
in 1917. 


| interim have come many shifts in the architectural 





' 
i! If | A | na \ 
I I 
} ke ¢ Bare +1 : 3 } 1 
book serves to retlect them. For one thing, the general ¢ 
; 
is expected to have a wider horizon. IT 


I 


pre-Columbian 


brought, if not close, at least into ent v ty. P 
urchitecture is treated, in keeping with present-day attitud 
not as mere preparation for ! ier Ovress t j tofta 
terrain in which some of the highe peaks of achieve t 
are immemorial. Indeed, in his opening sentence t! 
extends the view to embrace more even than imutive art 
and describes man as one iony Many organisms whose 
sharing of the building instinct makes them kit 

This view of Iding itself a n 
an instrumentality dey endent on varying technical and ma 
terial resources and serving many ds of 
and many ways of life. is given the } sin tl yk 
was once reserved for formal definitions dealt 1 styles 
ind gran sand vocabularies of design. Architect ; ; 
different, or a higher, but a1 | nd 
The constant interest in what peo} le built for to Pro 
fessor Hamlin’s book that set O O ion wv , 
classifying textbooks never have and which first-rate historics 
ire made of. And yet, since he 1s one of the most 
as well as one of the most scholarly of our cr Prof Y 
Hamlin tells his far-ranging story with a } 
of theory-grinding or the provir 

Th Motul s he r ( Niz ! 
and are not reduced to formula. For example, t inner 
in which Roman building method tually read 
is explained through the operations of common 
the ‘barbarians’ imitated and carried over was of 
what we think of as Ron in af hite the ] 
ments of the d nt capital that th peo} had 1 

but the practi il, negotiable st s of th mcia 
military ps that were visited daily. O f { 

ome through the mere satiation of some taste, as is shown 
in the telling omparison between the nd 
chamber of Louis XIV at the daily / du ror and later tl 
richly intimate bedroom 1n a private villa 1 for th 
companionship of a night by Casanova. The pomp of Ver 
sailles had simply become ins ifferable in its beating publi 


amenity that 
need for privacy, 


to mention the 


ind, besides, there were so few contrivances 
halls under their 
courtier’s life aj 


conversation, and intrigue 


! 
hat the vast handeliers smelled 


like a sewer; there had come into the ressing 


intimacy, that 


1 
} 


was mirrored in the 


Petit 


‘sidences, not 


ynvenient fr 


Amalhenbur 


smaller, more c 
Trianons and the 
new age. 

The dominant urge w! 
these varied endeavors tog 
for beauty, “some sort of ‘form,’ some kind of attractive or 


] 


decent so the 


consistency."’ Once this harmony is achieved, 
book implies, it lives on indey endently of its original source 
an be admired like a beautiful woman or a 


W hat 


tion above the old “‘art for art’s sake” is the author's attention 


or purpose, and ¢ 


flower, regardless of circumstance lifts this concey 


to social living as the source of the content and meaning 


within the form; yet he tends to accept, as a gift of beauty 
manifestations that others denounce as scintillating h 


for example, he congratulates the inhabitant of 
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he he 


cause, although “he might sleep in a slum five flights up, 
{yet } almost all of his leisure hours could be spent, if he 
wished, in public places of a beauty, variety, and grandeur 
that few other civilizations have ever equaled. 

Professor Hamlin is free of those aggressive partisanships 
of taste that vitiate histories of art. He is an exception among 
our historians in being avidly interested in fresh creation and 
new 1deas under way. If he makes mistakes, they are on the 

ide of kindness. In temperament he is perhaps at his best in 
clucidating trends of a basically classical character 

War and emergency will distract from the reception that 

1 normally be accorded to so fine a volume on the history 
of architecture as an art. Yet many will find it restorative of 
anity to snatch time from the battle and be led through this 
one area of human endeavor in which the aim is not only 
total usefulness but, above that, total concord 


DOUGLAS HASKELL 


Prospero Among Poets 


COLLECTED POEMS. By Walter de la Mare. Henry Holt 


pally ~ 


IKE the one-man show of a painter who has achieved his 
full stature, a book of collected poems offers a compre- 
hensive view of the writer's range and development. To press 
the analogy a little farther, one might say that Walter de la 
Mare’s collection is not, as a show of Picasso's would be, or, 
to come nearer home, the collected poems of Yeats, repre- 
sentative of various periods. It is not blue in one section and 
rose in another; the contours are not now all angles and next 
all curves; the voice is not first languid and then harsh. Here 
are the contents of half a dozen volumes of his verse, the 
work of some thirty-five years, but the only difference between 
the earliest poems and the more recent ones is a slight gain in 
subtlety of thought and technique. As he never strays from 


traditional forms, so too De la Mare sustains the tone of his 


verse, tender, wistful, and ever charged with a sense of mys- 
tery. Not all the poems are equally interesting, and this thick 
volume is not to be read through without some distress at the 

idy preoccupation with a few themes handled in 


{ ways. But De la Mare ts so sensitive a craftsman, 


| ver old-fashioned, and is, moreover, so susceptible to the 
more delicate shades of perception and feeling, that to dip 
his paves is to know renewed delight. 

ome of the most familiar lyri such as Arabia, The Lis- 

M Loo, The Little Salamander, remain among the 

Indeed, enchantment is the word that most 

ily rl his finest verse. Here is a poet literally 
| f | the host of his childhood, by the genzus loc: 


rove, and stream, by memory and 


ppre t n. He as ¢ isitely alive to the presence of the 
past. the r quality of a given scene, the reality inform- 
ne myth | nad, the nse of selfhood. Under his spell 
wh abst time and death and beauty become almost 
palpable. He ts not so profound a mystic as Rilke, nor has he 
mastered the grit r aspects of that poet's experience, but 
his poems have something of the same quality of penctration 
ind t { i ene 


thought, if such shy 
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intimations may be so called, is his felicitous finger); 





graceful melody. No poet of our time comes so 
music of Mozart as De la Mare. There is the same 
simplicity and careful structure, the same lightn: 

if not quite that depth of serenity. These lyrics ret 
that the dance is a first source of poetry. It is n 
Mare’s imagery but his singing syllables, his n 
metric, his clever manipulation of consonants and 
that catches the ear and bemuses the heart. Con ' 
familiar but enduringly lovely Epitaph: 

Here lies a most t itiful lady, 

Light of step and heart was she 

I think she was the most beautiful lady 
That ever was in the West Country 

But beauty vanishes, beauty passes; 

However rare—rare it be; 

And when I crumble, who will remember 


- This lady of the West Country 


The fellow-craftsman will take pleasure in analyzing t 
liar skill with which this seemingly slight thing 1s 
The common reader will rejoice in its sheer magic. ( 
turns repeatedly to the charm of All That's Past 


h. unting opening lines: 


Very old are the woo 
And the boughs that break 

Out of the brier’s broughs, 
When March winds wake, 

So old with their beauty are— 
Oh, no man knows 

Through what wild centuries 


Roves back the rose 


Nor can one forget the sad music of the final st 


Well: 
Look thy last on all things lovely, l 
I Let no n 
Seal thy sense in deathly slum! 
Till to delight 
Thou have paid thy utmost blessing 


Since that all things*thou wouldst prais¢ 
Beauty took from those who loved t 


In other day 


Now and again the poet surprises one with a to 


ft 


humor, as when he sketches a character like Old 
grossed in her romance, or tells an anecdote in \ 


that of the child who weeps over the shot hare 


nil ¢ 
afl 


tracted from pity by a martial parade, comes I 
kitchen to ask ease, may I go and see it skit 

h entertainment is rare, and yet rarer De la Ma 
nition of the tragedies common to our urban and i 
civilization. There is at least one sardonic war | 
but in the main he deals in his own charming fa 
such themes as Marvell or Herrick might have pl 
tions upon. He differs from them in being more con 
the mystery that like a shoreless sea reaches far 
horizons of that island which is the world we know. | 
he dwells on this island like another Prospero, con) 


visions as real as the gross world of common sens 


manding Ariel, and filling the ears of Caliban himself ¥ 

sounds and sweet airs that give delight and hurt not. Yet ' 

like Prospero, this serene magician touches us be 

knows mortal sorrows BABETTE DEUTSCH ~ 
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not easy reading, but it is written in a style 
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This development comes 


after the fight for union recognition has been 


struggle is then not only against employers but 


conditions innerent in a ompetitive economy 
i 4 
\ | ‘ naittior mrl; ted lL, 
ly Ward MONOopoly, CONAdITIONS complicate DY 
] ] } 1 } 
ing tide of widespread unemployment Immediate 
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Is in perpetual confiict with long-range objectives, 
1 | 
ivy toll exacted | nological advance and 
iepression 1S an ever-present sour of friction 1n 
I ! 


tion of union policy. The trend has been away from 


n toward emphasis on class lines. This 1s not sur- 


for trade unions are essentially a part of the capt- 


em, and while they are engaged in a constant tug 


1 | ) ! 
with employers to obtain concessions, a great deal 
nion effort and strategy has been directed toward 
e smaller and less efficient enterprises from being 


} +] ] a ry + ' rivet . ‘ rry ’ 
> by the larger ones. It may surprise Thurman 


t ? } t ] * ] ‘? + ] ’ re 
O find that unions have done a grea deal more to 


binations in restraint of trade than all the anti 
uts waged or threatened since the p ige of the 
Act in 1% ) 
110n Cooperation has been pt 1, it has helped 
y and yr. Unfortunately, it h n accepted 
k ind 1€ h as coal tlroad lothis ind 
1 even in these only by the most progressive or 
lepre ed employers. In the majority of cases of 
Yet nagement cooperation, the initiative has come from 
Employers, according to Professor Slichter, have 
Ooperative action, prin irily because they 
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“A‘must’ for those who wish 
to think intelligently at 
pan-American politics.” 
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are about 
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Technology and Sea Power 


SEA POWER IN THE MACHINE AGE. By RB 
Brodie 


























Princeton University Press. $3.75. 


N THIS war, just as in the last great conflict. t} 


, , 
} 


' , 
onioorer has Decome conscious Of the immense 
science, technology, and individual inventiveness 


war of instruments and machin« 


upon to {| 
I , i 


lay It 1s < 
as of men, and there is scarcely one of us but bi 
the fate of England and its allies depends upon th 
not only to outfight the forces of the Axis but to out 
and Out-invent its engineers and technicians. Yet de 
interest in these matters, there have been strangely fe: 
to write the history of military technology, es; 

modern warfare; and although no competent mili 

ever leaves wholly out of account the influen 

weapons and improved matériel, no competent genet 


of the influence of technical progress on the art of 


made its appearance. Nor can such a work be writt ts 
much spade work has been done and innumerab! 


studies have been completed. Mr. Brodie’s “Sea Power Ot 
the Machine Age,” though rather ambitious in 

sort of partial study that is needed. Mr. Brodie ha 

1 

clearly written and non-technical account of the greé 


tions which dyring the last century and a half hay 


the modern naval establishments and influenced t 
are employed 


; , 
The deficiencies of Mr. Brodie’s book are inh 


Lt } 


complexity of the problem he has undertaken to tt 


are too many questions that need to be answered 


Mr. Brodie has limited himself to naval pro 


therein has confined himself to certain revolut 


tions, he has tried to answer more of these 


1e scope of his work readily permits. In 


} 


questions are answered better than others 
The author has confined his attention to 
nN mr j lann the ++ 1) + . ‘ teary 
major deveiopments: the introduction of steam 
I 


where he discusses the successive adoption of th 


steamer, OF screw propelled vessels, and of oil 


fuel: the adoption of the iron hull, as disting 


the building of ironclad vessels; the development 


and great ordnance; the perfection of undersea wart 


d the submarine; and fi 


the torpedo, the mine, ar 
development of the naval air arm. As he himself 1 

this selection leaves out of account a host of minor 11 | 
and improvements that have influenced warfare at 
is little to criticize, however, about Mr. Brodie’s « 
though one may doubt the wisdom of excluding all d 
phic communication on the ground that 


imarily naval inventions. Neith 


Mr. Brodie treats each invention in a seq 
sketches its carly development, describes the diffi 


tending its adoption, and carries the story of 1t 






manner calculated to attract the general reader an 






through the events of the 





the conservative historian 





} Ae one 
conflict. In each case the author 1s chiefly at pains | 







the influence of each invention upon naval tactics an 






these new conditions have a ¢ 3 





and to inquire how 












tain to influence its position at sea? How, in reality, 


tion Mr. Brodie 


ut by no means 


that England pursued a cautious, 
tive, policy in the adoption of new inventions and 
nts, and in so doing was inclined to be unduly 
as to the effect that each advance might have or 
y of the sea. As it turned out, England benefited, 
y the great revolution which made naval re 
’ lepend primarily upon a highly developed industrial 
1 upon ready resources of iron and coal, and which 

from the perennial problem of naval supplies which 

led it since the days of Samuel Pepys. Even the 
hanges that accompanied the introduction of steam 
mperil the security of its island; and the succession 

yn panics which beset the English in the middle of 

nth century—Mr. Brodie describes them with 

] 
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in some detal were soon proved to be without 
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GIVE SANCTUARY TO THESE 





The Battle-Ground Is Their Play-Yard 


The following is a letter we have just received from Eric G. Mug- 
geridge, our executive secretary, now in England: 


“Dear Friends: 

“Tubes and shelters are just as crowded with families taking up 
bunk and platform sleeping, now every night, just as they were 
during the blitz. We have lately admitted many children to our 
sanctuaries whose mothers have had complete breakdowns. Present 
problems are tremendous, let alone those which follow another series 
of raids. which may return any night. 


Each time we visit the tube-dwellers, our hearts ¢ t to the 
The «l Iren are pale and thin. They have slept underground for so 
long. During the day they play amidst debris and rut i battle 
ere | fora play-yard 

I wish 1 could hear the children when they arrive thie 
try. ‘T! m't come here do they me littl one w | I hoy 
you have helfters to sleep in anyway S nother use ¥ i 
never n tell.” After a few days they talk of nothing but the flelds 
nnd thie veliness of it all. ‘Can my brother ¢ nd all imy friends 
too?’ So [T ask it of you, may brother: ter 1 little friends 
co! to the countryside too? Will you help 4 2? 

l ( Mug r rt 


The Foster Parents Plan for War Children maintains and operates 
“sanctuaries” in safe pastoral regions all over England, for children 
of all nationalities made homeless by bombardments. Funds are 
needed for food, clothing and the many other requirements to make 
life comfortable for children separated from their parents as a result 
of the war 
The Foster Parents’ Plan for War Children does not do mass 

relief. The aim of the Plan is to give to children beside shelter, food 
and clothing, a homelike atmosphere and loving care All monies are 
cabled through the Chase National Bank of New York to our account 
in London and pass through the hands of no other committees. No 
amount is too small, Will you help, please” 

Edna Blue—Fxvecutive Chairman, American Committee 

J. B. Priestley Chairman, British Committee 


Partial Lists of Co-operating Organizations and Sponsors 


Eleanor Roosevelt Mrs. J. B. Priestley Vernon Bartlett, M. P. 
Fredo Kirchwey London County Council Lady Allen 

Russell Maquire British Women's Volunteers Earl of Listowel 

Clifton Fadiman Hampstead Borough Council Viscount Cecil of Cheiwood 


FOSTER PARENTS’ PLAN FOR WAR CHILDEEN, ING 


565 West 42nd Street, New York City LOngacre 5-1006 
12% h tot ea Foster Parent of War ¢ 1 f : 
If } x I $154 th for one 
‘ | ts 11 le « er 
I « her first | t 2 
Lb. I t I a child t I 1 | to help a i by 
Addr 
City Dat 


Rogistered with U. S. State Dept. No. 57. Contributions are deductible from Income Tas 
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rftormances were incomparabic 


not only in the way the plano pa ts were 


¢ t in th wa the entire WOFrkKS 
\ 101 in the way the orchestral 
were integrated in style, in phras 
ing with the piano parts If one had 
had to decide in what tonal embodi- 
ments the four concertos should be 
, : 


given permanent life on records, these 
rformances would have been the ones 


chosen, without question. Yet they wer¢ 


It is not sufficient reason that Victor 


ngs of the works in 
its catalogue—that it already had two 
of K. 466, in fact. For these two were 
an instance of the fact that Victor does 
duplicate: and now, with those two un- 
tisfactory recordings of K. 466 1n its 
italogue, it does, after all, give us a 
third which ts no better made by Iturbi 
with the Rochester Philharmonic (Set 
794. $4.50). Iturbi’s way of playing 
Mozart is one that I dislike because of 
its effect on the music, or the effect 1t 
gives to the music. If I go so far as to 
Say Iturl 1 ema culate ; Mozart th it 4S 
because it is literally true that he rol 
the music of its force with his trick of 
beginning a phrase boldly and then fall 
me away to a whisper, often in clear 
Opposition to the tendency of the phrase 
itself, which rises to higher and higher 
poin sity. The recorded sound 
iestra is a little harsh 
On the other hand we are indebted 


to Victor for a fine performance by 
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_ without in this instar e 
ing Beecham’s deeply felt and 

drawn performance in the old (¢ 
set. The recorded sound of this | | 


performance ts astonishin 


pil hed a half-tone too high 
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recorded sound of K 
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have heard Columbia's set ( 


of Mozart's great Quartet K ‘eo 
onderful performance by t} i“ 
Quartet the sound of which 
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pr r\duced on the records but fi 
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student of naval and milit 





and a frequent contri 
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PIERRE COT was Air Miu 
eral French Cabinets, includis 
Léon Blum. He came to t! 
States after France’s capitul 





ROGER N. BALDWIN, 
American Civil Liberties U1 


prisoned as a conscientious oO} 


ing the First World War 


RUSTEM VAMBERY, Hung 
inologist and sociologist, I iS 


extensively on European pro! les 


GEORGE BARKER is an | 


at present in the United Stat 


DOUGLAS HASKELL was 
on the editorial staff of the 


tural Record. 
BABETTE DEUTSCH, poet ana 


received the Julia Ellsworth For 1] 


dation award for “Walt W! 
Builder for America.” 
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ROSE M. STEIN writes regularly ¢ 
labor problems for The Nat 


HENRY GUERLAC is assistant p! 
sor of the history of science al 
University of Wisconsin. 



























. is the word for Glenmere 


@ Improved Golf Course 
~/ (Free Golf during week) 


@ 12 Miles of Bridle Paths 
@ 7'2 Miles of Lake Front 
| @ Fisherman's Paradise 
4 (See our Fisherman's Den) 
> @ Country Club Sports and 
Social Programs 





CHESTER, NEW YORK pm +b 
M from N.Y.C Tel. : Chester 209 37 
N Phone REctor 2-5047 a» 
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On beautiful 
Spectacle Lake— 
2% hours from N.Y. 
The ideal spot for a 
glorious, fun-filled vaca- 
tion—famous for its gay 
informality and rustie 
charm. Every social and 
att rt) Write for B let 
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Indescribably Beautiful! 


Here's Plum Point! 70 acres of 
heaven tumbling down to the Hud- 


* son with rose gardens and rare 
trees with every sport... with 
{informal entertainment, arts and 
_. crafts...a huge musical library... At- 


_ tractive Rates. Booklet on Request. 


Lum point 


—='round vecation—resort 


Newburgh 4270 





re is only one 


RED OAKS 


ntry Estate just 50 miles from New York 

t ELBERON, NEW JERSEY 

r the Management of 

HYMAN STRUNSKY 
OPEN ALL YEAR 

Branch 3330 


SPORTS 
Tel Long 





PCTTERSV ait - 


The Rare Charm of an 
Intimate, Congenial Group 
Tennis Courts — All Social & Sports Activities 


NEW YORK 
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ATTRACTIVE RATES—OPEN ALL SEPTEMBER 


0. Office: 35 W. 42nd St LO 5-3674 
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|\CAMP HYGIOLOGY 


at Verplanck Point, New York 


RESORT for adults and ehildrer 

: Iseautiful private lake H0-acre 
4 Rus beauty and simplicity 
Sle erizir and’ buliding diets 
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roe STAR LAKE CAMP *7 


In the Glorious Adirondacks 


Between Thousand Island Au ‘ 
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private bath 


. ] Roollet ne York O . 
116 NASSAU ST., Room 802a, CO 7-2667 
Sundays, Evenings, Holidays — PR4-1390 
‘ ( and ft Nie ) ‘ 
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An ADIRONDACK 
Camp: 


Adult 
Complete Modern 
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Write for Booklet 
N. Y. C. Tet. TRiangle 5-85 
TWIN PENES 
J. Saidel, Manager 


onTrout take p. 0. Lake George, N. Y. 
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BEACON LIGHT HOTEL 


Fishkill, N. Y. Beacon 1544 
\ | iutifu tat nwt ht i | 

and entertain.ng vacation A 

indoor activitics Privat I Good f 





Just 55 miles from Times Sq. off Route 9 














FOR TY-L OVE 
SOUTH WIND 


P. 0. Box No. 38 WOODBOURNE 











LARGE PRIVATE LAKE @ ALL SPORTS 
New York City Phone: Cl 837 
ome ee 
OPEN ( 
ALL ( 
FISHKILL, N. Y. Beacon 727. YEAR 
1) minutes by N. Y. Central to Beacon or by car t 
Fishkill. Hotel accommodations, « 
aports, tennis, handball, cycling, sw 
Hollywood Pool Golf (35¢ green fee eart tnex 
elle food sym nd or s 


at estra r w uy ’ 
informal entertainment, A few choice accommodations 
open for August at only $25 per week. Reserve at once 


eS eee 


SWIM, FISH, PLAY 


or rest in the salt aig 
and sunshine of roman- 
tic Gloucester. Camp 
Annisquam— where 
4 young people keep 
young. Send for boeklet. 


A. RESNICK, Dir. Gleucester, Mass. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: Tel. COlumbus 5-7399 


CAMP THREE ARROWS 
SHRUB OAK, NEW YORK 
40 Miles from City. All Sports. Home cooking. 


$18.50 - $20 per week BArclay 77-7127 











Classified Advertisements 


62 cents a line (six words) 
MINIMUM—-3 lines 
$6.16 per inch 


THE NATION 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Algonquin 4-3311 
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SAM GARLER 


Directors 


LENA BARISH 
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N. Y. C. office 
Telephone 


11 W. 42nd St 
BRyant 9-1738 
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In the Adirondacks-WARRENSBURG, N.Y. 
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Wingdale, N. Y. 
If You're Looking For 


,VACATION FUN 


p GALA THEATRICAL PROGRAMS 


SIDNEY BECHET new ones 


New Orleans 
Feet Warmers 
TOPS MUSICAL 
Swimming 


ENTERTAINMENT 
Ball Games 

Boating 

Tennis 


Archery 
Rates: $22 weekiy—$3.75 per day 









Riding 





HATHAWAY LODGE 


t Golf arby. tf t Amer ‘ 


r rvat sor format v 
HATHAWAY LODGE, Haines Falls, N.Y 
MUrray Hill 2-249 
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Or phone 
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1) aere fu l beauty. bx 
elusive location. Up-to-the min 
ute accommodations \ll sports 
facilities m1 es from city. 


Make Early Reservations 
MONROE, N.Y. Phone 7755 


The Fieldstone 


On Round Island Loke 


A place of unexcelled beauty for 
rest and relaxation. (ne hour from 
New Yorth 
ALL SPORTS —- OPEN ALL YEAR 
MONROE, N. Y. Phone 











WESTERN VIEW FARM 
Send for Folder 


TED OHMER—NEW MILFORD, CONN. 
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ctters to the Editors 


The McCrary’s Position become a rampant imperialist 
? would want to see America enfor 
Nation for 


3 Disarm every other nation, 
{in In th 


England. Build up and main 


erica a mighty air force, sup 


enforced levies on other 


cisely as a pol! e force 


1 
ry , wv hu tava 
1 community Dy taxa 


of any kind would be 


nitted in any other nation. The Bri 


; | | ee vail 
editor of the Mirror. avy wou 1 be scrapped, as would 


not the edi 
a eset Luftwaffe and the Japanese navy 


the chief editorial writer 


ss It would be a “Roman peace,” and 


| but always sub 
we would be the Romans. 


the editorials 
the revision of the ' iblisher, ¢ 


' } ver ft 
Cabe, and th Jac k Lait [ am caper tO 


editor Does that sound nuts 7 
to an alternative suggestion. 


REAGAN MC CRARY 


rary that 


tht to be a world 


lice for ard the peace But the 
control of such a force cannot be left 
any one nation, not even 

United States. For that 

fomination of world 

and the fact that our 
rated under the ban- 
| e would not 
nations. It 


r and impler for us to 
ponsibility, with 
for the successful 


e form of interna- 
ent equipped with suffi- 
powers to maintain universal law 


EDITORS THE NATION. | 


ind order 


A Great German 


There must still be many 


who remember trom better 


philosopher and sci 
OMCTIIME iccturel! 
in several of our universities and Carl 


Schurz Memorial Professor at Wisconsin 


be 
‘Old Soc” 
and in the science 
“fallen angel of the 
metay hy ical here 
everybody in our 


will little Ws i y and, surely, in all 


earth's cities, wherever he lin 


his long odyssey of the spirit 
There will be time and pla 
to appraise his personality and 
tribution to thought. This not 
to tell you that he died on Aj 
1941, at Leipzig, in his se venty 
year. After 1933 he was d¢ prive 


ht to lecture in or out of 


rig 
halls throughout the Third Reicl 
was not permitted to leave the 
He was a great German, and i: 
days, beyond all days in hist 
nust not forget the great Germar 
M, ¢ 
WILLIAM ELLERY LEON 


Madison, Wis., July 28 


A “Verbalistic Bat’’ ? 
Dear Sirs: Mr. Auden, who h 


much to “take the poetry out of 
must have been playing solit 
words when he reviewed “Loy 
Western World” in The Na 
J ine 25 
He acc pt the postul ites th 
tic love had its origin in Mats 
reached its apex in Wagner's 
and created its own negative 
Giovanni.” But since Manchet 
suppression of everything 


and absolute a 


1 
Dsorption int 


| 
| reme essence, it SCEMsS a Quer 
Paola and Francesca and Lar 
Guinevere, who are certainly 


ants of the romantic lover 


"Romance of the Rose,” to 
Auden later refers 

W agner was obsessed with 
of Entsagun 


ined to write the most passior 


y and at the same 
the world had ever heard. 7 
t reached its climax in 
fal,”’ which was a combination of | 
Christianity and mongrel Bud 
with, as Huneker remarked, 
hero to strut the stage. Is Mr 
dissertation on Agape any 
Was not the whole review 
Huneker again, just a ‘‘verbalist 
O. R. HOWARD THOM! 
Williamsport, Pa., July 20 
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